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PARTED ONCE. 





So we two clasp hands once more, Jamie, 
Though our youth long since has passed ; 

And none are by to sever us now— 
Do you mind when we parted last? 

Deo you mind the tears we shed, Jamie, 
The tender embrace that clung? 

We can look back now with a pity strange 
On the grief when we were young. 


But the burnie that trickled then, Jamie, 
Has grown to a river deep, 
And none can bridge o’er the wide, dark 
gulf, 
Where the hopes of childhood sleep. 
The pale ghosts stand on the shore, Jamie, 
And wail o’er what might have been, 
But the world and its waves of greed and 
care 
Too long have rolled between. 


They said we were idle bairns, Jamie— 
Too young to meet toil and pain: 
Do you think, in the City of Heaven, we 


two 
Shall be children once again ? 
And should we have been worse off, Jamic, 
Had we risked that toil and care, 
And learned high lessons of love and faith, 
And helped each other to bear? 


There is gold on this withered breast, Jamie, 
And gems in this thin, gray bair: 

But, oh! for the gowans you plucked me 

then, 

In my tangled locks to wear ! 

You have lands in the far-off East, Jamie, 
And ships on the treacherous sea: 

Ah! who can restore the treasures of youth 
And love to you—or to me? 


THE WHITE SQUAW. 
A Tale of Florida. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
AUTHOR OF THE “PLANTER PrRATE,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued. ) 


Another step, and horse and rider would 
have suddenly disappeared bencath the sur- 
face of the earth, and for ever. 

They were on the-brink of one of those 
subterranean wells, or “‘ rinks,” common in 
that part of the country, whose dangerous 
concavity is concealed by a light crust of 
earth; and only by the sudden sinking of the 
support beneath himis the unwary traveller 
apprised of the peril. 

Over the covering of the abyx#s the grass 
grew as greenly, the flowers bloomed as 
brightly as elsewhere. 

And yet under that fair seeming was a 
trap that conducted to death, 

In an instant the fair rider comprehended 
her peril. 

To advance would be certain death; to 
attempt to back her steed upon its own 
tracks almost as certain destruction. 

She knew but one thing to do, and she 
did it. 

Gently patting the creature’s neck, she 
addressed it in soothing words, whilst with 
a wary hand she held the bridle, her touch 
upon the horse’s mouth so delicate that the 
very breeze might have swayed it. 

Her hand did not tremble, nor her eye 
quail, although the ruddy tinge upon her 
cheek had altogether disappeared. 

After atime the horse scemed to gain 
confidence; his tremor became subdued, 
and, instead of the wild frenzy in his eye, 
there was a dull look, while the foam rose 
to his nostrils, and sweat bathed his limbs 

She continued to caress his neck, and 
soothe him with soft words. 

Moving neither up nor down, to right or 
to left, with her delicate hand she still held 
the bridle. 

But the danger still threatened. 

She saw it as she cast her eyes below 

The ground was crumbling slowly but 
surely beneath the horse's feet, and a fissure 
had already opened wide enough to show the 
deep, black chasm underneath. 

She shuddered, closed her eyes for a se- 
cond, and then opened them, only to see the 
fissure widening—the blackness growing 
more intense. 

A prayer rose up from her lips. 

She waited for the catastrophe ! 

The tension on the horse's nerves became 
too great. 

Again the animal trembled! 

Its knees began to yield! 

The ground seemed all at once to give 
from beneath its feet! 

His rider felt that she was lost! 

No—saved ! 

Just as her closing eyes saw the courage- 
ous animal slide into the black chasm, and 
heard its last snort of her terror, she felt 
herself lifted from the saddle, borne from 
the spot, and then— 

She knew no more. 

She had fainted ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN 

It was Cris Carrol who had rescued the 
fair equestrian. 

The old hunter had perceived her danger, 
and, with the quickness of thought, mas- 
tered the whole situation. 

Without uttering a word, he stealthily ap- 











THE MEETING OF WARREN RODY AND BANS CTA. 


one of whose branches extended over the 
horse's head, 

To clutch it, spring out on the projecting 
limb, and lift the young lady out of the 
saddle, were acts performed almost instan- 
taneously. 

What followed was not so easy. 

He had not counted on the feminine weak- 
ness of fainting, and, with the dead weight 
of the swooning girl upon his arm, there 
was etill a difficulty as to his future move- 
ments, How was he to get back along the 
limb? 

He saw that nothing but sheer strength 
could accomplish it, and accordingly exerted 
all he had, 

With one hand grasping the branch, and 
the othe- around the unconscious form, he 
made a superhuman effort, and succeeded in 
reaching the trunk of the tree, Against this 
he supported himself until he recovered 
breath and strength. 

While thus resting, he was witness to the 
engulphing of the gallant steed, as the 
snorting animal qank into the chasm below. 

The old hunter heaved asrigh. He was 
sorry for the creature, and would have saved 
it had the thing been possible. 

‘*Wal, if it ain't too bad for a good, 
plucky crittur like that to die sich a death! 
Confound them tarnal sink holes! They've | 
been the misfortun’ o’ many a one. Thank 
goodness I've saved the feminine." 

The “ feminine’s” condition now demand- 
ed his attention, as the temporary faintness 
was passing away, and she showed signs of 
returning animation. 

With rare tact and delicacy, the old 
hunter, regardless of his own fatigue, softly 
lowered himself and his fair burden to the 
rround, Then, gently withdrawing his 
arm from her waist, he drew back a st 4 





| or two, 


| 


Taking off his seal-skin cap, he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and, with the 
gallantry of a true gentleman, waited until 
she should address him. | 
The young lady he had rescued Ws no or- | 

| 


| 
| 


dinary — 
The faintness which had come upon her 


| endured only for a short while. 


| vice rendered her, but also the character of | 


G- proached the spot, until reaching a tree, ‘*Wal, I war clost by, and seed 
a 


Recovering consciousness, she understood 
ata glance, not only the nature of the ser- | 


the man who had rendered it. 

“Oh, sir! I'm afraid that you've run a 
fearful risk. I can hardly tell you how 
grateful I am.” 

‘*Wal, mise, it war rayther a toughish 
struggle while it lasted. But, bless ye, 
that's nothin’ so long as its turned out all | 
right. If you'd not been the plucky one | 
you air, nothin’ I could ha’ done would 
have helped ye. It war your own grit as 
much as my muscle saved ye from fallin’ 
into that trap.” 

‘*My horse. Where is he *” 

‘Yur right there, he’s gone; poor crit- 
tur. I'd ha’ liked to saved him, too, for the 
way he behaved. That dumb erittur had | 
more sense in him than many a bu:man; and | 
it ‘ud ha’ done me a sight o’ guod to have 
pulled him thro’; l 








but it wasn't possible no | 


how.” | 
ad Tell me, sir, where did you come fr yin ? 
I did not see you.” | 


1 you ride! 





right on to the danger. 
holler, for that would only ha, made things 
worse an’ skeared you both; so I said no 


thin’, but jist dropped my rifle, and made 


tracks toarst ye. I «pied the branch above 
you, an’ epeeled up to it 
nothin’- only a spell o' twistin’ an’ wrig 


glin’” 


prevent him groaning at the intense agony 
he suffered. 

Sut the young lady, with a quickness of 
apprehension, seemed to understand this, 
too. 

‘Nothing, do you say? Oh! 
another proof of your noble courage, 
never show you enough gratitude 
that, I feel deeply grateful.” 

Her voice trembled with emotion 
welled into her eyes, 

Her brave heart bad well endured dan- 
ger, but could not contemplate, without be 
traying its emotion, the self-generosity of 
her preserver 

‘* Wal,” said he, in order to change the 
conversation, which he thought too flatter 
ing towards himself, ‘‘ what do you intend 
doing now that your horse is gone ?” 

She wiped the tears from her eyes, and in 
a firm voice answered him 

‘I'm not more than four or five 
from my home. I merely rode out for plea 
sure. I little thought that my excursion 
would end thus. Where do you live, sir? I 
don't remember to have seen you before.” 

** At the settlement ’” he asked 

She nodded 

** No; I ain't a resi le 
as you see me—a hunter I've been at the 
settlement tho’ many atime; in fact I used 
to live on that thar spot afore thar war any 
settlement. It war enough for me to know 
they war a-comin’, #0 1 pulled up stakes 
and quit, You see, miss, it don't do fora 
hunter to live among the clearins; besides, 
I'm a deal happier by myself.” 

**No doubt. To a contented mind, 
a life as yours must be a happy one.” 

“That's it, miss; to them as ix contented 
Do you know I've often and often puzzled 
over the « xpre assim’ o' that there idea, and 


air, it's 
I can 


For all 


tears 


] 
miles 


it of no place I'm 


suoeh 


never could hit it; and yet you've gin it in! 


the snappin’ of a jack-knife.” 

‘* Perhaps you were going to the rettle- 
ment when you saw me ¢ 

** No; exactly other way. I war goin’ 
from it. I've been down beyont hyar to meet 
a friend o' mine. It ain't long ago tho’ 
since I war in the colony, and staid a «pell 
there. Now I'm bound forthe big Savanna, 
that is, arter I've seen you hume, and outo 
danger.” 

‘Oh, no, thank you, that’s not all 
necessary. I'm ed to wandering about 
alone, al: houy is part of the country isa 
little new to m 

+ F@ you'll allow me, miss, 
ple asure.” 

** That I cannot Jo 
how is your nat 

* Cris Carrol 


at 
IT! with 
All I want to know 


wae the hunter's reply 


** Then,” gai! «oF hol r out her prett' 
white hand, ‘Cris Carrol, I thank you, with 
my whole heart, fur what you have don 
for me. I wil! remember it to my dying da 


It war too late to | 


The next war!as handsome aa an Apollo's 


backwooudsman stooped and kissed the pro 
ferred hand, 

When he stood erect again, a flush of 
| pleasurable pride made his rugged face look 
It waa the 





! beauty of honesty 


** Bless you, mies, bleas you! Cria Carrol 


He did not tell her that the muscles of | will allers be too glad to do a sarvice for one 
his arms were fearfully swollen, and that it 
demanded all his power of endurance to | to, 


that’s raal grit, as you air, That I'll swar 

Bless you r 

As whe turned to take her departure, a 
suriden idea struck the back woodaman 

| * Why, what a durn'd old fool I am; I 
never axed her for her name." 

** You'll pardon me, miss,” said he, ‘I'm 

sure you will,—but—" 

** But, what?" she asked, amilingly 
Ries But, might I ask you-—I'd like 
know—" here he stammered and stuttered. 

** You want to know my name; that's it, 
ien't it?” 

‘The very thing!" 

** Alice Rody.” 

The old backwoodsman started on bear 
ing it, 

CHAPTER XV 
BROTHER AND SISTER 

As Alice Rody left the spot, which had so 
nearly proved her tomb, she thought of the 
old hunter with admiration, Ilia courage 
land honest courtesy had won her, but she 
' had also noticed his surprise on hearing her 
name 

Of the feeling entertained by him for her 
father and brother she knew nothing 

The female mind loves riddles, and Alice, 





like a true womar, racked her brain for a 
sulation of that one Carrol's conduct seemed 
tu embody, 

Thus ocenpied, she emerged from the 
forest, and had proceeded pme distance 


upon her road, when «he peres ived two in 
dividuals in « 

Their backs were towards her, and as her 
light footfall did not disturb them she got 
close to the epot on which they stood with 
out their perceiving her 


| Near enough, im fact, to hear the fol 


lowe conversation 


lowing 
| * Hark yon, you black rascal! If you bx 
tray me it will be the worse for you. I 


have a means of silencing those who prove 
’ 


false to me 
Whatever reply the ** black rascal” would 
| have made was prevented by an impetuous 
gesture of the speaker, who had caught 
| wight of Alice 
‘Ah, Alice, you here?” said he, facing 
towards her. ‘I did not know you were 
abroad—' 
It was her brother Warren 
Alice recognized in the * black rascal" no 
less a personage than Crookleg 
| Warren thrust a piece of silver into the 
neyvro's hands 
‘There, there, 
time, but remet 
off, I may 


forgive 


off 


that'll do Vil 


you this ber’ Now be 


with you be 


| Crookleg, cut short in his attempt to ad 

dress Alice, hobbled away juttering som: 
words to hinise if 

‘Why, Warren,” asked lis sister, ** what 


makes you speak so harshly to poor Cro 


leur 
eh 


Like a knight of ancient chivalry, the | 


** Because he's a pestilent fellow. I want 
him to know his ad 


1c pult @ kind word dosen't cost mech.” 

“ re, sister! no scolding, if 

I'm not in the beat of fates o 
is your horse?” 

Alice told her brother of the and 

“ bpd incident, 

‘Bo the old hunter did ont o~ 
vice, did he? I didn't th he it in 
him, the old bear,” 

**How unjust you are, Warren. Bear, 
indeed! I tell you that Cris Carrol is as 
good a gentleman as ever lived |” 

As she said this she showed signs of in- 
dignation. 
‘ In he, indeed !" waa the brother's mock- 


ing retort. 

‘ Yes—a thorough tlemarn! One who 
wouldn't wound another's fee if he 
could help it—and that's my of a 
gentleman |" 

‘Well, we won't the He 
has done good this time, and that to his 


credit; for all that, / don't like him |” 

Alice bit her lip with vexation, but made 
no reply. 

“He's too officious,” continued Warren; 
“too free with is advice—and I hate ad: 
vice.” 

‘‘Moat people do, enapecially when it is 
good," quickly anawerod his sister. 

** Who said it was good ?” 

**T know it is, or you would have liked it, 
and have followed it,” 

** You are sarcastic," 

** No—truthful.” 

* Well, as Tam in no mood for quarrel- 
aha drop the subject, and Oris Carrol 

» 


‘* You may, but I shall never drop him. 
He is my friend from this time forward |" 
** You are welcome to choose your friends 
—I'll select my own.” 
“You have done so already.” 
KS What ou mean!" 
=. Zag He the Indian, seems to be 
‘“* Have you anything against him ?” 
|} ‘Oh, no, I am only afraid he'll be the 
| loser by the intimacy.’ 
** Am I so dangerous ?" asked her brother. 
“*Yos, Warren, you are dangerous, for, 
| with all your pretended goodness, you lack 





| principle, You cannot conceal your real 
character from me. Remember, [am your 
sister." 


» - I'm glad you remind me, I should forget 
** That's because you avold me so much. 
If you believed in my wishes for your wel- 
fare, you would not do that." 

Her voice trembled as she spoke. 

“Indeed, then I beg you won't waste your 
sympathy on me. I'm perfectly able to take 
care of mynelf." 

“You think you are." 

** Well, have it that way if it pleases you 
better, But what has this to do with my 





| friendship for the Indian ?" 


to | 


** A great deal. I don't like your intimac 
with him. Not because he's an Indian al. 
though that is one reason—but because you 
have some purpose to serve by it that'll do 
him neo good," 

** Why, one would think you were in love 
with the young copper-skin |" 

‘**No, but they might think he’s in love 
with me.” 

** What! has he dared—" 

**No, he has dared nothing; only a wo 
man's eye Can see more than a man's. Ne 
latu has never spoken a familiar word to 


| me, but, for all that, l can see he admires 


me 

‘* And you—do you admire him?" 

The young girl stopped in hee walk 

Her eyes sparkled strangely as she an 
aw ered 

* Shame, brother, to put such a question! 
Tam a white woman—-he is an Indian. How 
dare you speak of such a thing?" 

Warren laughed lightly at his sister, as be 
anewered, 

** Why, you don’t think that / care for the 
fellow, do you’ 

The young girl saw her opportunity, and 
seized it 

* And yet 
Ah ' have I 
hion ” 

Again, what do you mean?" 

‘That my doubts are now certainties 
that kome wicked acheme ia concealed under 
this false friendship for Nelatu." 

* Yuu are mad, Alice.” 

‘No, perfectly sane. You have some de 
‘iyn, and I advise you, whatever it be, to 
abandon tt You don't like my wars, #0 ru 
try to suppress them if I can; but I im- 
plore you, Warren, brother, to give it up 
now and for ever.” : 

She dashed a few bitter drops from her 
eyes ere she spoke again 

““T have only you and my father to look 
to for support and comfort; my heart has 
yearned towards you both, but has met with 
nothing but coldness. Oh, Warren, be a 
brave man— brave enough to despise wicked- 
ness, and you will not only make me happy, 
but, perhaps, avert that terrible retribution 
There is 


you p etend to be hia friend. 
caught you by your own confes 


which overtakes transgression. 
time yet; hear my prayer before it is too 
lat 
Her pleading voice fell upon an ear that 
raat 
The appeal did not reach her brother's 
tony heart 


With a few commonplaces he endeavored 
to exculpate himself from any evil inten- 
tions towards toe young Indian 


All in vain 
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* We can supply back ‘ (‘Tur P 
to Jan. 4th, containing e whole of rt 
Death Shadow of The Poplar:, 
Adriance,” ** The Vlanter Pirate,” ¢ ‘ 
-—— oo 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
We take the follow! from an exchange 


relative to the financial lion 


of Brazil 


In the long and «enorme expense we 
which Brazil bas been the credit of tt. 
government bas been eurtai n the mort 
able uigoner, Taxation tae th increas 
money has flowed so fr y Into the treasury thet it 
pr nt defiett noder $9,000.% he dividends 
or s joane are as punctu pa mn London as 
when t empire was at | , a sinking fut 
wl rapidly amortizing tl * pot 
been * 1 1, the guarant on 
regu 1 faithfully met, owes ! 
Euroy «5 per cent. external bor wortl 
much more inthe market than thoee of i huro 
pean States, and ite 6 per nt. interna nie at 
quoted at Kio at #7 

Nothing could prove more « lusive! 


the superiority of monarchical over republi 


can institutions for nations where the masses 
of the people are deficient in moderation 
and intellige . than the condition of South | 


America While revolution ar order 
seem to be the normal state of th called 
republics, and they are despised alike at 
home and abroad, Dragil prosenta the ay 
pearance of a orderly gowe ent, with a 
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Hi 
\ ! Mex 
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| talesme¢ 
y i l € ev 
. cers, as t ‘ ‘ 
the |} volution t y ‘ 
ha imental cas 
berty dG 
yourselves” 
v f yovernment, t 
\ Lhe question i 
“ ‘ Can you, the 
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. ver he Na 
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' and Lance 
ot rateiy \ 
j the ques 
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te ‘*) la I ix 
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Powe 4 
t i ica MM a 
I ha ’ I t 
pea Ne " R 
‘ h mane ' 
a principles vetual J 
té¢ by a s 5 
ele he ‘ t . r 
er that he is the Ne; eutative of tt 
\ Peop' those WwW ‘ eral 
as well as th { | 


of the minority should be as sacred in 
as those of the majority, If he is 
t should be President of the 


Wi People, not merely of those ¥ ho voted 
for him. If a Legislator, be should legislate 
for the good of the whole people, not merely 
for hie party. He is a sworn man—and 
bound by his Constitutional oath to know no 
party, but the whole people. 

From the neglect and disregard of these 
plain truths, we are ssiling right on toward« 
anarchy an? ruin. There are those who 
Inaugh at such assertions, as at the falee 
warnings of the boy that cried ‘* Wolf! 


wolf '"—but let the remember that ac 
‘ ‘ing to the fa , the wolf did come at 
st 
la a 
AXVEW PrOLM BY MILTON. 
Profe r M riley, of the Univers ty Col 
I n, I vered ar ript 
p> i » copy of Milt * works in the 
Britieh Museum, which he believes to be by 
Milton. He saya:—'' Tt is entitled simply 
A L.pitay) sud signed Ly him ‘J 3 
Oet., AG Hie was then in hie UMth year 
As the pave is about the size of a leaf of 
note -pmy ehandwritingissmall. Thirty 
«ix lines were fret written, which filled the 
f le the page; then a line was 
t rhe ht of t? ntl, the 
t ul rest of the 
j i ir litt columns, 
enact the f »columr 
4 othe ‘ et of the 
1 « nn. followe byt initials and 
te ty the small blank \ left in 
il t r of t th Tu stamp 
affixed, cov pa f M is signa 
I} fellowing the poer corrected 
' to the latest « 4 witha 
fya gy owin 
‘AN EPITAPH 


Iie whom Heaven did call away 
this Hermit ‘ 
Has left some reliques in this Urn 
As a pledge of his retur: 


Out of ure of clay 


Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 

The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported ere the day 
Rudded forth its tender ray 

And now Apollo leaves bis lays 

And puts on cypress for his bays; 
The sacred sisters tune their quil! 
Only to the blubbering rills, 

And while his doom they think upon 
Make their own tears their Helicon; 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divin 
To turn votaries to his shrine, 
Think not, reader, me leas blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid, 

If a rich tomb makes happy, ther 
That Bee was happier far than me 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden tlood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tre« 
Distilleth down so plentcoously ; 


lor so this little wanton elf , 
Most gloriously enshrined itself 

A tomb whe beauty might compar 
With Cleopatra's sepulchre 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here int mast 


While my pure and nobler pa 
Lics entomb'd in every heart 


Then pass on rently, ye that mou 
Fouch not this mine hallows Un 
These A hes whicl do here remain, 
A vital t ture still retair 
A seminal form within the j 
(of this little chaos sleeps: 
The thread of life untwisted i 
Into its first existencies ; 
Infant nature cradled hea 
In its principles appens 
his plant thourh caverned 4 
In ite Ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche shal! i ] 
A softening and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfol.! 
This heavy and this carthly mou 
Then as Iam I'll be no more 
But bloom and blossom |as! b lefor 
When this « I numbness shall retrea 
By a more than chymick heat 
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| This 


\uguet 15, 1868, 


} thinks 
ler 

There is anether explanation, which wil! 
doubtless commend it# 4 to onr friends the 
“ Spiritualists.’ That this poem was writ- 
tem by the ghost of Miltoa, on one of his 
frequent visits to the British Museum. This 
strikes as as a highly bold and original view 
of the subject. 

On the whole however. we are inclined to 
think that whether Milton did or did not 
write this poem, is, considering the intrinsic 
value of the poem iteelf, a matter of very 
little consequence, Such is our own humble 


a great poet surely must have writ- 





opinion But then if any of our readers 
think differently, they are welcome to their 





own view—and we trust they will thank us 
for laying before them what they will doubt 
naider such a gem of 


lens « pocsie, 


> 
JLLW POURLICATIONS, 
Tur AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOTADLA 
AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS For 
THE YEAR 1867. Embracing Political, Civil, 


Military and Social Affairs; Public Docu 
ments 


: Biogray} hy. Statistics, Commerce, 
Finanee, Lit Science, Agriculture, 
and Mechanical industry. This is the 
seventh volume of this excellent yearly ad- 


rature, 


dition to Appleton’s Encyclopedia. It is 
em) ed with finely engraved portraits 


’ 


of George Peabody, Burlingame, Chase, &c, 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Lire AND Puptic Senvices or ULysers 
S. GRANT AND ScucyLen Cotrax. By 
CHARLES A. Pug.ps, President of the Mas 
sachusetts Senate. Embellished with two 
Steel Portraits and four Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Loe & Shepard, Boston. 

Turn Works or Crances DICKENs— 
Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chazzlewit, and 
American Notes in volume. Six of 
these volumes contain the whole of Dickens's 


one 


works Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; and also for sale by G. W 
Pitcher, Philada 

GeTuk AND Scuitter. An Historical 
Romance. By L. MumipBacn, author of 
‘Joseph I]. and His Court,” &c. Ilus- 
trated. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 


New York; and also for sale by G. W 
Pitcher, Phila. 

HALP-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE MED!- 
CAL SCIENCES. January to July, 1868, Pub 
lished by H. C, Lea, Phila 

Tue Monastery. By WALTER Scot 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York ; 
and also for sale by G. W. Pitcher, Phila. 

- > 
Honesty of the Indians 
| A gentleman, Mr. i— 
in the Weert sometime, made 


, who has lived 


tu me, the fol- 


lowing statements, which it seemed to me 
might ln worthy tuo place beside some of 
Mrs, Child's testimonies regarding the In- 


Ile 
inan, happening 


Mackinaw, he 


dians aid that when Le was a young 
to be on the island : 
saw there a store with a large 
| show-window filled with highly colored rib- 
bous. He inquired of the proprietors, where 
they found a market for these mbbons, and 
was told that they were principally bought 
by Indians. Making further inquiries, he 
learned that the Indian to trade 
from distances of three hundred or a thou 

ind miles, and that once a year, when the 
Government annuities were paid them, they 
settled their bills at the store. Mr. H-—— 
asked if the traders a lose heavily in 
carrying on a credit business with In 


€ 
On 


came there 


1] not 





dians, who, living at such immense d 
| tances, could hardly he traced if they failed 
to pay, They replied that while doing bysi- 
ness for twenty years in so-called civiliz 


reprions t! ey had lost more cach year from 
such failure to pay, then in ten years of 
trade with the Indians, They said if an In- 
dian died in debt, his family and connections 
invariably paid what he o 4nd that a re 
man’s word was inviolabl 

The same gentleman who told me this, 
ays that the Government s and the 
traders onstant indle the 
India 


Newspopers in Pug'iend, 


Ther A preva impression in the 
United States that the number of news- 
paper readers there, in proportion to the 


h rreater than 


eve to 


population, is mu in England. 


impreasior be altogether 








mistaken, Statistics may indorse it; but 
the time has gone by, in this age of splendid 
financicring, when bo ¥ credits the 
maxim that figrurs lo t lie.” English 
travellers in Ame " iv an astonish- 
ing incident that even the hack-drivers of 
America are seen reading the daily papers, 

















forgetful of the fact that cabmen in England 
are to be observed, during leisure intervals, 
consulting the same sources of information 
rhe provincial pres» of England is far in ad 
vance of that of America, both in matter 
und manner, and is quite as generally cir- 
culate If in some cases the subscription 
list of some American newspapers exceeds 
that of the corresponding clasa of journals 
n England, it must be remembered that in 
England papers are often hired by the read 
ers at so much an hour, and are conse- 
i y perused by thousands of persons 
w name not appear on the lists of 
- er In America nine out of every 
en individuals read the papers; and, 4 

riing my observation, the average i 
it f any, | in England 


Charncteristics of Women. 





Among Leon Gazlan’s posthuinons papers 
was found an essay on the characteristics 0 
women, Which will hardly add to his pop 
lnrit nong American ladies. Just read 
tl ous paragraph: A French woman 


r husband if he is cither witty 


he ls 





vl is; a German woman if 
constant and faithfal; a Dutch woman if he 
does not disturb her ease and comfort to 
ich; a Spanish woman if he wreaks ter- 
rible vengeance 1 those who incur his dis 


au Italian woman if he is dreamy 
and poetical; a Danish woman if he thinks 












that her native country is the brightest and 
happiest country on earth; a Russian wo 
fle despises all Westerners as mise 
able barbarians; an English woman if he 
succeeds ia ingratiating himself with the 
I ! court and the arist acy ; an American 
N if-—h has p! ty of money. 
Hyprorimognra.—A gentleman w has 
been bitt ix times by mad dogs, and of 





ep as inany 


to be bit 


mankind of the « fii- 





times mors 





cacy of his cure, but whose name is not 
given, offers the following asa sure antidove 
for the hydlrophobia:—*‘* Mix one pound of 
common s a quart of water, then bathe 


the wound with the same o1 
bind a little more salt 
twelve hours.” 


and squeez 
hour, then 
wound for 





€#™ Be careful when you get very tender- 
hearted not to get soft-headed. 
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Napoleon's Picture. 


Josephine was not alone when Bonaparte 
wae anronneed. and when the servant 
named him she could not repress an inward ; 
fear. without knowing why she wne afraid 
Her friends. + » noticed her tremor and 
blush. langhed jestingly at the timidity 
which mace her tremble at the name of the 


onquerot Paris, and this 
the reason whr Josephine ree 
Bonaparte wit 
generally sho i to suitors 

Aintd the general silence of all those pre 
eent the young General (twenty-six years 

entered the drawing-room of the Vis 
C Beauharnais; and this silence, 
however, flattering it might be to his pride, 
ised him a slight embarras«ment He 
therefore approache| the beautifal widow 
with a certain abrupt and perplexed man 
ner, and spoke to her in that hasty and im- 
perions tene which might become a general, 
but which did not appropriate in a 
lady's saloon. General Pichegru, who stood 
near Josephine, smiled, and even her amiable 
countenance was overspread with a slight 
expression of scorn, as she fixed her beauti 
fuleyes on this pale, thin, little man, who 
long, smooth hair fell in tangled disorder on 
ther side of his temples over his sallow, 
ow cheeks; whose whole sickly and 
omy appearance bore so little resem 
blance to the majestic figure of the lion to 
which he had been so often compared after 
his suecess of the thirteenth Vendemaire 
‘IT perceive, General,” suddenly ex- 
laimed Josephine, ‘that you are sorry it 
was your duty to fill Paris once more with | 
blood and horror, You would undoubtedly | 
have preferred not to be obliged to carry | 
it the bloedy orders of the affrighted con 
vention ?” 

* That is very possible,” said he. * But 
what can you expect, madame ’ We military 
men are but the antomatons which the go- | 
vernment sets in motion at its good pleasure. | 
We know only how to obey. The sections, | 
however, cannot but congratulate them- | 
selves that I have spared them so mucb. | 
Nearly all my cannon were loaded only with | 
powder, I wanted to give a little lesson to 
the Parisians, The whole affair was no- | 
thing but the impress of my seal on France 

| 
| 
| 
| 


was perhaps 


ived General 
less complacency than she 





u itees 


acem 






’ 


Such skinmishes are only the vespers ef my 
fame.” 

Josephine felt irritated, excited by the | 
coldness with which he spoke of the slaugh 
ter of that day; and her eyes, otherwise so 
full of gentleness, were now inflamed with | 
the flashes of anger. 

Oh,” cried she, “if you must purchase | 
fame at sucha price, I would sooner you | 
were one of the victims!" 

Bonaparte looked at her with astonish- | 
ment, but ashe perceived her tlushed cheeks | 
and flashing eyes, the sight of her beauty | 
ravished him, anda soft, pleasant smile sud- | 
denly Uluminated his countenance. He an- | 
swered her violent attack by a light | 
pleasantry, and with gladsome ee | 
ness he gave to the conversation another 
turn. The small, pale, gloomy General was 
at once changed into a young, impassioned, | 
amiable cavalier, whose countenance grew | 
more beautiful under the sparkling intelli- | 
gence which animated it, and whose en- | 
chanting eloquence made his conversation | 
attractive and lively, carrying with it a con- | 
viction of a superior mind, 

After the visitors who had met that morn- | 
ing in Josephine’s drawing-room had de- | 
parted, the General remained, notwith- | 
standing the astonished and questioning 
looks of the Viscountess, paying no atten- | 
tion to her remarks about the fine weather, | 
or her intention to eujoy a promenade. 

With rapid steps, and arms folded behind 
his “back, he paced a few times to and fro 
the room; then, standing before Josephine, 
he fixed on her a searching look 

‘*Madame,” said he, suddenly, with a 

nd of rough tone, *' I have a proposition 
to make give me your hand. Be my 
wilt 

Josephine low 
half irritated 


ie tol a 
Is it a joke you a 


ked at him, half astonished, 


e indulging in?" said 


‘** I speak in all earnestness,” said Bona 
parte, warmly. ‘ Will you do me the honor 
of giving me your hand?” 

* Sir,” she said, ‘‘who knows if I might 

)t be inclined to accept your distinguished 


ffer, if, unfortunately, fate stood not in 
the way of your wishes ?” 
‘Fate!’ said Bonaparte, with anima 


** Yes, fate, my General !"' repeated Jose 
pline. ‘* But let us speak no more of this, 
It is enough that fate forbids me to be the 
wife of General Bonaparte. 1 can say no 
more, for you would laugh at me.’ 

‘**But you would laugh at me if you 
could turn me away with so vague an an 


wer,” cricd Bonaparte, with vivacity. ‘ 
pray you explain the meaning of your 
words,” 


‘Well, General, I cannot be your wife 
ecause I am destined to be Queen of France 
, perhaps more than Queen ?" 

It was now Bonaparte’s turn to appear 
astonished and irritated, and using her own 
shoulders, 
indul 


~Vos 


vords, he said, shrugging his 
** Madame, is it a joke you are 


sing 
wing 


‘IT speak in all earnestness,” said Jose 
bh L 


iine, shaking her head 
woman in Martinique foretold my I 
. do as her oracular words have tl 
ir been fulfilled, I must conclude that t 
of her prophecie yneer 
© realized.’ 
‘And what has she propk 1 to you ’ 


ed Bonaparte, eagerly 
‘She has told me ‘ You will one day 


Queen of Frauce! You will be still mor 
than Queen!” 
The General was silent He had re 
nined standing; but now slowly paced the 
room a few times, his hands folded on his 


xk, and his head inclined on his breast 
Then again he stood before the Viscountess, 
nd his eyes rested upon her with a won- 
is bright and genial expression 
‘+1 bid defiance to fate,” he said, some 
wheat solemnly. ‘ This prophecy does not 
frighten me away, and, in defiance to your 
prophetic negro woman, I, the Republican 


General, address my prayer to the future 
Queen of France; be my wife! Give 

ur hand!” 

Josephine felt almost frightened 





pertinacity of the General, and a sentimen 








f apprehension overcame her as she look« 
nto the pale, decided co eof ti 
an, a stra: o her, and ed hei 
cor his wife 
5) ir, e 

rt you « fer t 
irelesen " wer 
erely for I an as 


eure you that warriag 
Oo 


ter which has n 


ly grave mat 








| stood her war strategem 


ce whatever to, . 
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la gay dance. I know itisso. I have 
my smi experience, and I cannot so easily 
decide upon marrying a second time.” 
** You refuse my hand then ”” said Rona 
parte, with a threatening tons 








Josephine smiled. “On the contrary, 
General,” said she, * give me vour hand. 
nd accompavy me to my carriage, which 
haa been waiting for me this hk ng time.” 

‘That means to disiniss me! You close 
upon mine the ad rof vour draw ng root 
exclaimed Bonaparte, with warmth 

She shook her head, and bowing 1 
him with her own irresistible grace, said, in 


a friendly manner, ‘I am too good a pa 
triot not to be proud of seeing the conque 
ror of Toulon in my drawing-room. To 
morrow I have an evening reception, and | 
invite you to be present, General.” 

From this day Bonaparte visited Josephine 
daily; she was certain to meet him every 
where, At first she sought to avoid him, 
but he always knew with cunning foresight 
how to baffle her efforts, and to overcome all 
difficulties which threw in his way 
Was she at ber friend Therese’s, she would 
safely reckon that General Bonaparte would 
soon make his appearance and come near 
her with his eyes beaming with joy, and in 
his own energetic lauguage speak to her of 
his love and hopes. Was she to be present 
at the plio the five monarchs of 
Paris, it was General Bonaparte who waited 
for her at the door of the hall to offer his 
arm, and lead her amid the respectful, re 
treating, and gently applauding crowd, to 


she 


. 
receplion oO; 


her seat, where he ood by her, drawing 
upon her the attention of all Did she take 
n drive, at t accustomed hour, in the 


Champs Elysees, she was confident soon to 
General Bonaparte on 
gallop up at her side, followed by his 


horse, 


bril 


sec his gray 


liant staff, himeelf the object of publie add 
| miration and universal re spect, and, finally, 
if she went to the theatre, General Boua 


parte never failed to appear in her loge, to 
remain near her daring the performance, 
and when she left, to offer his arm to accom 
pany her to her carrisge. 

It could not fail that this persevering 
homage of the renowned and universally ad 
mired young General should make a deep 
and flattering impression on Josephine’s 
heart, and fill her with pride and joy, But 
Josephine made resistance to this feeling ; 
she endeavored to shield herself from it by 
maternal love. ’ 

She sent for her children from their re 
spective schools, and with her nearly grown 
up son on one side, and hg daughter, bud- 
ding into maidenhood, on the other, she 
thus presented herself to the General, and 
with an enchanting smile said: *‘ See, Ge 
neral, how old Iam, with a grown-up son 
and daughter, who can soon make me a 
grandmother,” 

jut Bonaparte, with a heartfelt emotion, 
reached his hand to Eugenie and said ; 

‘**A man who can call so worthy a youth 
as this his son ia to be envied.” 

A cunning, smiling expression of the eye 
revealed to Josephine that he had under 
that neither the 
grown-up son nor the marriageable daugh- 
ter could deter him from his object. 

Josephine at last was won by so much 
love and tenderness, but she could not yet 
acknowledge that the wounds of her heart 
were closed; that she could trust in happi- 
neas, and devote her life to a new love, toa 
new futurg. She shrank timidly away from 
such a shdbtes of her destiny, and even the 
persuasions of her friends and relatives 
even the father of her deceased husband— 
could not bring her to a decision 

The state of her mind is depicted in a 
letter which Josephine wrote to her friend 
Madame de Chateau Renaud, and which de 
scribes in a great measure the strange un 
certainty of her heart: 

** You have seen General Bonaparte at my 
house. Well, then, he is the one who wishes 
to be the father of the orphans of Alexandre 
de Beauharnais and the husband of his 





widow. ‘Do you love him?’ you will ask 
Well, no. ‘Do you feel any repugnance to 
wards him’? No; but 1 feel ina state of 
vacillation and doubt; a state very disa 
greeable to me, and which the devout in re 

ligious matters cor to be the most scan 


dalizing. As love is a kind of worship, one 
ought in its presence to feel animated by 
other feelings than tho-ve ! experience, 
and therefore I long for your advice, which 
tnight bring the 
mind to a fixed conclusiv ‘To adopt a firm 
has always appeared to my creole 
nonchalence something beyoud reach, and I 


find it infinitely » re led 


now 


constant indecision of my 


course 
to be 


convenient 


| by the will of another 


‘*]T admire the courage of the General; I 
am surprised at bis ample knowledge, which 
enables him to speak fluently on every sub 
ect; at the vivacity of his genius, which 
enables him to gness at the thoughts of 
others before they are expressed; but I am 
frightened at the power he seems to exercise 
over every one who comes near him. His 
has something strange, which 
which has 


searching lool 


I cannot explain, but a control 








ling iniluence even upon our directors; 
judge, therefore, of bis inthuence over a 
woman. Finally, the very thing which might 
please—the violence of his passion, of which 
» speaks with so much energy, and which 
admits of no doubt—that passion is exactly 
what creates in me the unwillingness I have 
so often been ready lo express 
Phe first bloom of yor h lies behind me 
Can 1 theref hope that this passion, 
which i il Bonaparte resembles an 
atta f ma . will long’ If after 
our ute yuld cease to love me, would 
he} proach me for what he hal done’ 
V i he not regret that he had not male 
another and more brilliant union? What 
coulkl I then anewer’ Whatconld Ido’ I 


could weep. ‘A splendid remedy! I could 


hear i say I know well that weeping is 
iscless, but to weep has been the y re 

i hich I could find wh y po 
heart, so easily wounded, haa been hurt 
Writ e a long letter, and do not fear to 
scold me if you think I am wrong. You 

ow ell that everything which comes 
frou u is agreeable to m« 

After their marriage and the suc ful 


campaiumn im Italy, the happy pair enjoyed 











each other's lety for a brief time at 
Montebeilo, when occurred the following 
characteristic scen 

All Italy did homay or, 
and it was. therefore, v« ie 
rculptors and paint 
draw some advantage fr 
for its deliverer, a: that they should er 
eavor to repres the admirers of B 
varte his peculiar form oupntena 

But Bons rt not like to ha i 
portruit 1 | start , watchf 

{ “u a oyance toh 

it 3 tle la y 4 
feared t , 5 face 
might re ecrets of 1 Yet a 
Josep) rand pr ing jue f 


had 


had consented to its being taken by a young 


— r, Le Gros, whose distinguished talent 


sad been brought to his notice 





Le Gros came, therefore, to Montebello, | ,. 
|} appy in the thought that he could immor- | tel, by the publication of the will of a rich 
| talize himeelf through 4 successful portrait jolt spinster Here are some interosting | 
of the hero whom he honored with all th« paragraphs from th@locument in question 
enth: asm of a young h art But he waited | “To my cat Emmy ] bequeath five thou 
in va hree days for Bo aparte to give him sand marks; to my cat Piles four t 
a sitting The General had pot one in tant | marks; to my pear le Pluto, four thousand | 
to spare for the unfortunate young artist five hundred marka The interest of these 
Av last, at Jom phi e's pres ing equest, sums is to be used by the perros below 
Bon parte cot nted on the fourth day to mentioned on condition that they furnish 
it for him one quarter of an hour after Fides, Emmy and Pinto with suffictent 
breakfast Le Gros came, there fore, le wholesome f unl, take good oare of them, 
lighted, at the time appointed, into the beware of killing them in a violent mannor, 
cabinet of Josephine, and had his easel and pay the annual dog tax on Ilute 
ready, awaiting the moment when Bona It is getting fashionable in Paris to offer 


arte should sit in the arm-chair opposite 
fut alas! the painter's hopes were not to 
be realized. The General could not bring 
himself to sit in that arm-chair doing no 
|thing but keeping his head quict, so that 
the painter might copy his features, He 
had no sooner been seated than be sprang 
}up suddenly, and declared it was quite im 
possible to endure such martyrdom 
Le Gros dared not repeat his request, but, 
| with in his eyes, gathered up his 
painting materials, Josephine smiled. ‘1 
see very well,” said she, ‘that I must have 
|recourse to some extraordinary means to 
sve for me and for posterity a portrait of 
the hero of Arcola.” 
|} She sat down in her arm-chai: 


tears 


t and bec) 








oned to Le Grow to have his casel in readi 
} ness Then with a tender voice she called 
Napoleon to her, and opening both arma, 
she drew him down on her lap, and in this 
way she fr ed him to sit quietly a few 
minutes and allow the painter the sight of 
his face, thus enabling him to aketch his 
portrait 


At the end of this peculiar #itting, Bona 
parte simlingly promised that he would next 

| «le y grant the painter a one, pro 
| vided Josephine would again have the ** ex 
| traordinary means” ready. She consented, 
and for four days in suceession Le Gros was 
} enabled te stand before him a quarter of an 
| hour and throw upon the canvas the features 


aceond 


jof the General, while he sat quietly upon 


Joxephine's lap 
| The picture which Le Gros thus painted, 
| thanks to the sweet ruse of Josephine, and 
| which was seattered throughout Europe in 
copypt rplate prints, represented Bonaparte 
with uncovered head, holding a standard in 
| his hand, and with face turned towards his 
| soldiers, calling them to fellow him as he 
| dash don the bridge of Aroola amid a 
shower of Austrian bullets, 

It is a beautiful and imposing picture, 
and cotemporaries praise it for its likeness 
to the hero; but no one could believe that 
| this pale, grave countenance, these gloomy 
| ©y' sand earnest lips, which seem incapable 

of a smile, were those of Bonaparte as he 
sat on the lap of his beloved Josephine 
| when Le Gros was painting it 


An Alleged Care for the Cattle Plague. 
| M. Moll, a great agricultural authority in 


| Practiqgue, that he has received a letter from 
M. Phillibert, a large land-owner ia Southern 
Russia, which says:—‘'I am anxious to 
make known to you that of all the means 
employed in the numerous experiments | 
have made to preserve my horned beaata 
against the cattle plague, sea water given in 
place of soft water has had, during all the 
epidemic, complete success. All the animals 
supplied with sea water were spared by the 
malady, and yet those were intentional! 

placed constantly in contact with sick 
beasts.” To show the value of M. Philli 

bert's testimony, M. Moll states that he has 
| obtained one of the two gold medals given 
} to Russia, in the Exhibition, for wool, that 
| he possesses eighty thousand merino sheep, 
| 


two thousand to three thousand horned cat 
tle, five hundred to six hundred horees, and 
‘*situated in the Govern 
that ia to 
the eattl 


that his lands are 

iment of Taurida 
jxay, in the province in 
plague originated.” 


(the Crimean) 
which 


The Musician Waguer. 
music is little 


but in 


In Lnyl and, Wagnue rs 
known, and is by no means popular; 


| of North Wilton, Conn 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


—Much amusement has been created in! 





pinches and «nuff- boxes All sorts of enuff 
box contrivances, both jeweled and inlaid, 


are seen in ladies’ hands It is to be hoped 
that this unclean fashion will remain in 
Paria 


Hereafter, by the formal decision of the 
council of ministers, the Austrian Empire ia | 
to be officially known as the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy 

A young man named Zephaniah Hen 
dries, died suddenly in South Bend, In 
diana, a few days sinoe, from the effecta of 
a long-continued bath after violent exercis 

Late accounts from France report the 
grain crop as already housed, and that not 
withstanding the long drought, it is large 
and of fine quality In Belgium, also, the 
wheat is all but ready for cutting, with the 
best prospects, and throughout all Germany 
and Hunyary the same accounts prevail of 
fine weather, plenty, and falling prces 

The rage for bied singing oonteste is on | 


housand | oe), 


t% One day, some one said of & Very 
handsom woman whose feet were immense; 
| She's very pretty, but she upsets com- 
| pletely the ordinary system of measurement, 
by proving that two feet make a yard.” 
CH ‘it seems as thouch I'd never get 
square with that grand jury.” coma a 
divconsginte rogue; “they newer geta to 
without bringin’ in » listle lk ag ns 


Brillianncy of Comple Kiam bo desirable ip 
a ledy. and fur the preservation of lt Murect?s Kal 
itefon \* gaarentecd to be @ mort powerrfn! aaxtl ary 
Inflammation from sanbern, end the drvacss cansed 
by the wtod and air, le remediod by ite appll ation 

fleme the ekin, and admirably adapted for 
gonticman’s aee after shaving 








The Meated Term. 


Auguet |* invariably an anhealthy month, and the 


dog days are unlversal juoted ae an unhealthy 


season. Diseases more frequently terminate fatally 


at this time than at any other, owing to the relaga 


the propes 
time to ase aremedy that will recaperate the strength 


tlon of the system. This t«, therefore 


and fortify the eyetem agalnet the attacks of dleease 


Experience has demonstrated the fact that HOSTET 
TENS STOMACTI BITTERS te the beet medicine 
ured to accomplish this desirable object. By ite use 


the appetite te inereased, digestion promoted, a!! 
feelings of depression removed, and the vital func 

tions restored. The aMicted should avoid all pern! 
cloue aleoholic pre parations purporting to be tonice 


aod reetoratives, as they only afford temporary ex 
' 


the increase throughout the north of France fhiliration, and eventually entall dangerous, if not 


and Belgium, and considerable bets change 
hands, The poor winged performers in this 
brutal amusement are tirst deprived of their | 
right by a red-hot iron passed over their 
eyes, and then confined in diminutive cages, 
in dark cellars, for fifteen days before the 
trial, Their removal into the fresh air and 
the rays of the «un causes them to give ut- 
terance to their joy in song, on which their 
proprietors bet-— some for length of song, 
others for the various melodies performed, 

On Monday last, Mr. George Jennings, 
, while going through 
the cavalry exercise with a sabre, acciden- 
tally struck his little six-year old son upon 
the neck, nearly severing the head from the 
body. When the horrified father saw what 
he had done, he attempted to commit sui 
cide, but was restrained by the neighbors, 

A number of young blackguards have 
been amusing themselves by throwing mud | 





|at well-dressed people frequenting one of | 
|} the most fashionable thoroughfares of the | 


France, writes to the Journal d' Agriculture | 


| ened to interfere 


| for assault, in forcibly ejecting Postmaster 


Hague, The patience of the Dutch is pro- 
verbial, but the persons aggrieved at last 
entered a complaint with the Superinten- | 

dent of Police, That official after due de 
liberation, issued the following notice:— | 
“Certain evil disposed persons having in- | 
sulted respectable citizens by throwing mud 
at them, the latter are recommended to 
wear their shabbiest garments, in order to | 
remove all cause of offence.’ The result of 
this judicious compromise is not announced, 
An English jury recently found a tailor 
guilty of a petty theft, and he was sen 
tenced to three montha' imprisonment with 
hard labor. It has «ince transpired that, so 
far from finding the prisoner guilty, the 
jury was unanimous in the belief that he 
was innocent, and the foreman was charged 
with the delivery of a verdict accordingly, 
but that when he stood up to reply to the j 
formal questions of the clerk of the court, | 
| 








the unfortunate man lost his presence of 
mind, and delivered a verdict of guiity, and 
the prisoner was consigned to jail in the 
presence of the jury, who were too fright 


Queen Victoria reached Paris on the 5th, | 
She was received by the Empress Eugenie, | 
and proceeded to the Tuilleries. The Queen | 
leaves laria for Switgerland 
Gen, Sheridan was fined $100 by Judge 
Tholen at Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 6th, | 
Dunn from the Military Reserve, Generals | 
Gibbs and McKeever, Lieut. Levy and Cor 
poral Lee were also fined for assault. The 


| defendants have appealed 


Germany he is regarded as the greatest of | 


all living composers He is the representa 
| tive of the most extreme development of 
the most extreme echool of German music 
W apruer despi ses mel nly, and, belie ving that 
Art is superior to Nature, is alone occupied 
| with sound-painting aud the large results of 
mighty harmonic effects. In Munich only 
are his operas to be heard to advantage; 
|} where, under the supervision of Wagner 
| himself, and in the presence of the king, 
they are given as well as they can be at 
present. LBut this music of the future, as it 
is Called, according to Wagner, cannot yet 
be properly performed 
in Europe are too amall to allow his colossal 
harmonies to be fairly apprec jated New 
} and improved rooms must be built. A gene 
ration must be trained in his school, and 
Wagner's disciples believe that Wayguer will 
| be the Handel of the coming ce ntury 


fight Between Wasps aud Hats, 

A couple of farm servants on a plantation 
in the fo part of Alabama, who had 
eep ina loft of a large barn, 
orning, recently, by a great 


thern 
were 


been a 
awakened one ! 


com nin the ha vt ath them 
and on | iv yw ‘ which 
probab is withou ! ! 

Swarming in th hi 1 open n " 
asa perfect ft lof “yl w , we ‘ 
tacking a young army rat whore squeal 
ing had aroused the farm han 

The rats stood upon sir hind legs, ina 
perfect paroxyam « ud fear, and 
ynashed their teeth a wey who stung 
them remorset« Vv l wlies of the rat 
v terribly aw by the p n of the 
insect and in tl am! fury they 
turne i bit each r The havloft 
wa rewn with ‘ ics of the rat 
intu inst ne v r fled from the 

f 1 left 1 ters of tl 
att ’ 

Pine APrrLers \ tion ea from 
IIavana to love ples. The Cul 

tors. who oucht t aay the fruit 
jad th's year. and afely be enter 
« er? faiicds ! persona 

Ca The ithoriz i tor of Mil 
Cir f apy Board of 
Healt sie a i ava & 
of th tenta of ft milky ; 
‘ pply the ‘ ‘ ty i 
! the re ion of 
t } He 3 

i Ww t ey 

gyint wie wit ‘ ho 
smi pul tai fe ‘ four 
who bad watered, } skimmed will 


| the Legislature was only prevented from re 


The latest returns from Keentucky in 
dicate a Democratic majority of 40,000. 

Gov. Warmouth, in hia official requisi 
tion upon the President for a military force 
to secure peace in Louisiana, saya he be 
lieves a bloody revolution is meditated in 
that State, and that 150 men have been mur 
dered there in the last month and a half } 
He says the mob which recently threatened 


enacting the scenes of 1866 by the presence 
of U. 4. troops. Without giving Gov. War 
moutii's messenger any official assurance, 
the President expressed the opinion that the 


| course pursued in Tennessee would be adopt. | 


All the opera-houses | 


ed in Louisiana and the other Southern | 
states, namely, that upon proper applica 
tion, the Federal troops, of which there are 
a sufficient number in the South, would be 
used, under Federal for the eup 
pression of disorders 


control, 


In the Louivsiann Senate, on the 7t! 
Senator Jewell offered a re tik that a 
} 

committe hould be Appoint It wail on 


Gov. Warmouth an] ascertain from hit t 


ae ly . 4 } lred and fifty 
murders which he has been « amitted 
the x ‘ ityl also tain ¢ 
‘ f the D ¢ Ate wy try 
the harre f inder of 
‘ the | t Ju 
' Ty | j ‘ a 
echt {, 
I | J ! passed, over 
( ball the mer 
ly t from June 
»—D ») 
! it ox ba r lve 
I’ in j 
1 4 1 il e } ‘ r j 
+} . w tl 7 f 
por " 9 ¢ by ry te 
Sonat , ‘ te has pa 1+ 
rat e Le ¢ ‘ 
lef r I> ‘ 1 ( st 
Liv ; " 
} ‘ 
i a | h ‘ 
hore of Lake M ran are wletl w fine 
fruit bo will be ito ‘ aract 
r x* > I i 1 i yi It Cal w 
4 hile t ofa j v 4 
J tal ‘ t 1 at 
a 
c | y rY 
‘ , . 
x \ r i 
, , *-* ; 
present at the ¢ ved 
r } ( 
| 1 mr 
y, Pa me Oct r 


| by one dose of the Pills 


| and 


j 
purely 


| remultlr g from 


fatal, reeulte, This te gover the erse with DOS 
TETTERS STOMACH BITTENS They afford 
permanent benefit and soothe the nerves without 
The weak and debill 

tated, by \te ald, awake to @ sense of the enjoyments 
of life, and they are enabled once more to take their 
accustomed positions im seciety, HOSTETTER'S 
BITTERS are now idered the standard remedy 
for all diseases arising from an impurity of the 
blood. They are manafactured tn great quantities, 
and there ls scarcely « city or hamlet on the habit. 


reaction following thelr ase 





able globe where they may not be found, eugiS-t 
Pite: Fite: Fite! Fite 


Manor's Ericertye Puss, 

Persons laboring under thie dlstreesing malady, 
will find the Vegetable A pileptic Piile to be the only 
remedy ever discovered for caring 

Eritersy, on Facconu Frra, 
la there a Cure for Bypite ey? 
The ASwlyotned will Anawer 

Garnana, Mise, Jane Seth 4. Hance :—Dear 
Sir: You will Ond enclosed Ove dollars, which Ieeud 
you for two boxes of your Eptleptte Vie 

I wae the ret person who tried your Pille in this 
pent of the country, My son wae badly afflicted with 

ts for two years. | wrote and received two boxes of 
your Pills, which he took agreeably to your direc- 
tions, Me has never had a Al since. 

It was through my persuasion thet Mr, Lyon tried 
your Ville, His case was a very bad one, he had Gte 
nearly all hie life, or at least a good many years 
Persons have written to me from Alabama and T a 
neerce on the sulject, for the purpose of ascertaining 
my opinion in regard to your Pills, I have always 
recommended them, and in no inetance where | have 
had a chance of hearing from their effect have they 
failed to cure. Yours, &e Cc. Gur, 

Grenada, Yalabusha county, Mise. 

Sent te any part of the country, by mail, free of 
Rorene. on nw of @ remittance. Address SaTn 

. Hanon, 108 Ktimore treet, Baltimore, Md 
Price, box, 98; 2, 65; 12, 697. Cur tum ovr. 

aug! cow 10t 





Dr. Madway’s Pills Coated) Are Infal- 
lible asa Purgative and Purifier ef 
the Bieeod, 

BILE, 

Bile In the Stomach can be suddenly climinated 
eay from four to six in 
number Whenthe Liver le lo a torpid state, when 
speciosa of acrid matter from the blood or a serous 
fluid 
than Hadway's Kegulating Pilla, 
pleasant of unexpected shock to any portion of the 
are mild in eperation, 


should nothing can be better 


They give no un 


be overcome, 


eyttem: they purge eaally, 
taken 
gontliy coated with gam 
vegetabl 
high authorit 
They are recommended for the cure 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidnev« 
Diyepe pela, Billonwenes 
Bowels, Miles 
Dieorders of th 
sold by I'r ig iste 


when are perfectly tasteless, being ele 
They contain nothing bat 
propertics, and are conaldered by 
the beet and Oneet purgative known 
of all dleordere 
Nervous Diseases, 
Hiliows Fever 


and symptome 


Indl reetion 
Inflammation of the 
Digestive Organea 


ric 24 cta, per bor 


marl6cow U 


“tt Werks like a Charm.’ 


Kenne's Palin Killing Magic 01) cares Headache! 
Kenne's Pain Killing Magic Ol cares Toothach 
Henane's Pain-Killing Magic Ol cures Neuralgia! 
Renne'« Pain-Killiag Male ON cures Cholera Berber! 
Kenne’* Vale Killing Magic Oi) cures Khoumatiem | 
Hennes Vain-Killlng Magic Ol! cures Lameners! 
Keune’ Pain Killing Magic Oll cares Skin Diecasece 
Sold by Druggiete, Merchants and tirocers 
Wititas Henne sole Proprietor 





Pitteficid, Mara 
Fores nh Philadelphia by Johoron Ilallowey & 
Cowden, 0 Arch «trect wy 3) Sm 


Moth Patches, Prechies and Tan. 


The only MELAABLE HEMLDY fot theee shows 
1 maT on the face le lurrya Moth acd 
Preckle Lott Vrepared only by Dn Bf 
lenny, D volortet, 10 Bond etrect, New Vork 
ir ! ’ } i 
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LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 





He stands at the door of the church peeping 
in, 
No troublesome beadie is near him 
The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trem to hear him ; 


A little fellow alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or duty; 

His head is uncovered, his et in torn, | 

| And hunger has withered bis beauty 


The white-headed gentleman shut in the, 
bos, 
Reems growing more angry cach minute; 
He dow his fiet and the cushion he 
knocks, 
As if anxious to know what is in it 





He scolds at the people who «it in the 
pews, 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses ; 
(With his little bare feet—he delights in | 
their shoes ; 
In his rage be feels proud of their dresses!) 


The parson exhorts them to think of their 
need 


To turn from the world's diesipation, 

The naked to clothe, and the bungry to 
feed ,— 

} Pat listens with strong approbation | 


And when the old clergyman walks down 
the aisle, 
Pat runs up to meet him right gladly, 
* Bhure, give me my dinner!" says he wi 
a amile 


The kings and princesses indignantly stare, | 
The beadle gets word of the danger, 
And, shaking his silver-tipped stick in the 
al 


r, 
Looks knives at the poor little stranger. 
But Pat's not afraid, he is sparkling with 


0, J 
And -_ #0 willing to ery it? 
“You'll give me my dinner,I'm such a 
poor boy 
You said so, 


The pompous old beadle may grumble and | 
giare, | 
And grow! about robbers and arson ; | 
But the boy who has faith in the sermon | 
ata ids there, 
And am,les at the white-headed parson! | 
! 
The kings and princesses may wonder and | 
. frown, 
And whisper he wants better teaching ; 
But the white-headed parson looks tanlosty 

down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 





now don't you deny it.” 





He takes him away without question er | 
blame, 

An eager an l’atey to proes on, } 
For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks | 

the same) 

Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 

| 
And after long years, when I’at, handsomely | 
drest, 

A amart footman, -is asked to determine 
Of all earthly things what's the thing he 
j likes beet? 

He says, Och! shure, the master's ould 
sermin |" 


| 
HOW A CASTLE WAS TAKEN IN 


THE SEVEN VERAMS WARK. | 











Frederick the Great was not very great. 
He had the shrewdest, soundest sense, the 
strongest will, the directest purpose, but no 
genius and no enthusiasm He wrote a 
refutation of Machiavelli in his youth, and 
— Machiavellianiam all bis life after 

is mind was narrow and low, but eager 
and intense, perspicacious rather than sa 

scious, Prosaio—the most prosaic of men 
w yet loved music and wrote verses, Aas he 
deemed Voltaire the divinest of poeta, and 
the Henriade the divinest of poems, what 
but the worst verses ever scribbled could | 
those of Frederick be?’ Hard, Frederick 
war not heartlesscapable of friendship, 
yet not mourning very bitterly or very long 
the lows of tis friends —the reely, sometimes 
perversely inflexible, never wantonly cruel 
As Napoleon was called, jocularly andl af 
fectionately, the Littie Corporal, so Frede 
rick might in all seriousness be called the 
Big Corporal, He had the oorporal’s strict 
hors, the corperal's pedantry, the corporgl's 
notions, and the corporal’s conscience As 
a military leader he was the Big Corporal 
the Big Corporal no less as a political ruler 
To him the army and the nation were alike 
' machines, What of war is rigidly mathe 
| matical, he improved—nothing more; for 
} he had no inventiveness, no sudden inspira 
tions, no grand conceptions, With a larger 
and more generous nature, he might have 
' been the regenerator of Germany, the cre 
ator of German Unity. He contented him 
self with founding a bureaucracy the most 
rigid and odious with shamelessly robbing 
Maria Theresa with sugyest.ng and greedily 
profiting from that incomparable infamy, 
the dismemberment of Poland When placed 
beside Casar, Charlemagne, and Bonaparte, 
Frederick looks small enough If be was 
free from many of their defects, it was 
mainly from the poverty and puniness of his 
character, On A whole, he was the moat 
respectable pedagogue that ever preached 
to mankind with dull beoks and bright 
bayonets« 
fowever depreciating our estimate of 
Frederick may be, it is impossible not to 
admire the courage and the constancy he 
displayed in the Seven Years’ War t is 
with the first blow struck in that memorable 
war that we pro to oooupy the present 
aketoh Both el hix sithen a his 
randmother, Fredenck had the blood of 
Mary Stuart in his veins, Fitting and well 
is it, therefore, that the most gifted of all 
his living historians is a Sootchman. We 
enter inte no rivalry with that man of genius, 
in attempting the delineation of an episole 
which has of itself an independent interest 
i Moreover, in order that we may not be ac 
cused of partiality, we shall do little more 
than reproduce the account of a German 
writer 
Late in the summer of 1756. the war began 
Lieutenant-General Von Custnita was or 
deed by the King of Prussia to leave Silesia. 
and, with the regimexts under bis com 
» t© march to *Bischofewerder, and 
yee another division of the army 
those regiment« were the Natemer 
and Szekuly Hussars, that were more spe- 
San J Sharan’ to advance upon Copits, where 
arm rating 
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| the 


| ease with the two other o' 


tein fastness of Btolpe. How the fortress 
was to be dealt with became an important 
and pressing question. Colonel Seekuly, 
whose ment led the way, made halt on 

roaching the fortrers, to eonsult and de- 
cide with his staff on the matter. By a cir- 
cuitous route the fortress evuld be left aside 
altogether. But this mode of solving the 
~roblem had a cowardly and dishonorable 

k There was a bolder, directer, more 
perilous alternative, namely, to advance to 
the foot of the hi Here « safe position 
could be taken, for the balla fired from the 
fortress would pasa over the heada of the 
soldiers, permitting preparations for what 
might be deemed the bert fashion of assault 
This scheme found favor, ite warmest advo- 
cate being Lieutenant Colonel Von Warnery, 
between whom, however, and the Colonel 
Sackuly, there was much bad blood. War- 
nery was frank, bold and generous, quick to 
resolve, intrepid to execute. Full of hatred, 
and altogether hateful, Seckuly was morose, 
envious, had as little as possible of the good 
man and the good fellow. He detested the 
lieutenant colonel because the latter was in- 
comparably his superior in eve ei) and 
be called him his death-bird, as his probable 
successor, if he himeelf were killed 

While the officers were discussing the two 
fashions of dealing with the difficulty, War- 


nery offered to ride to the fortress, and to | 


occupy the commandant with proposals and 
negotiations for the surrender thereof, till 


| the troops were safe from cannon range. 


Every one saw the rashness and the risk of 
the attempt; but herein for Warnery was 


| ite ipresistible charm, It was alwnys what 
| was extraordinary and daring which at- 


tracted him. If the commandant of the 


“Ande jacket, I want them quite badly.” | fortresa were to detect the device where- | 
| by it was intended to befool bim, the 


peril to Warnery was not «mall, For 
this very reason, however, Szekuly gave, 
with a malignant emile, an eager consent. 
* Then I accompany you,” cried Major Von 
Bajar, who knew well what that cruel rmile 
meant. ‘Your offer I gladly accept,” an- 
awered Warmery ; ‘and | shall take with me 
in addition, only a trumpeter and a hussar.” 


Tt in advisable, however,” rejoined Bajar, 


** that the colonel should send, as seon after 
ua as can be done without attracting atten- 


tion, an officer and twenty hussars; for we | 


ought to be prepared for unexpected con- 
tingencies." 
consent 
Not many minutes had elapsed before the 
four horsemen were seen riding up the stecp, 
bearing the white flag, symbol of a request 
for a peaceful interview. The whole of his 
vlan, «0 audacious and so perilous, Warnery 
mi not revealed to any one, not even to his 
brave companion, Major Von 
soldier was coming from the fortress when 
the horsemen drow near. Warnery entered 
into conversation with him. The soldier, a 
simple, unsuspecting creature, thought ap- 
parently that the troopers before him were 
friends, not foes, and anawered readily and 
gerrulously the questions put to him. Ac 


cording to him, the fortress had a garrison | 


of only forty men, besides some invalids, 
and eight artillerymen. But the fortress 


was amply supplied with war material and | 


well provisioned. ‘ The flrearma,” said the 
soldier, guilelessly, ‘are not all loaded ; but 
the soldiers have plenty of cartridges, if 
want them. Why, however, should the 
soldiers keep their muskets loaded’ The 


labominable Prussians are still a long way 


off; and the commandant plays cards at his 

Geom in the fort- 
reas." The poor soul laughed an honest 
an! hearty laugh, as if he had uttered some- 
thing witty, “‘ You are right,” exclaimed 
Warnery, laughing in his turn, and seemingly 
entering into the fun. ‘* The abominable 
Prussians are «till a long way off, and till 
they come, the officers in the fortress can 
have many a good game at cards.” “1 
think se too,” replied the soldier, the color 
of whose nose indicated that his love of 
brandy was as great as his natural stupidity 
Ile made the customary salute and went 
carclessly on his way 

Plunged in deep and anxious thought, 
Warnery rode on, Bajar did not disturb him, 
for the coneentration of Warnery's look, 
and the oceasional twitching of a muscle 
showed that he was maturing some plan in 
his mind A mechanic, employed in the 
fortress, came nextinto sight, Dexterously, 
Warnery submitted him to a series of inter- 
reogations, and the reples confirmed what 
the soldier had so freely communicated. 
Warnery raised his head proudly with an air 
of courage and delight. His plan was now 
ready, and the four homemen rode on at a 
quicker and a gayer pace, Sudden!y their 
course Was arrested by a barrier, which was 
at onee let down, while two soldiers with 
fixed bayonets placed themselves on guard 
On both sides there was great surprise; but 
with Warnery the surprise did not last long 
He seized a pistol from the holster, and 
commanded the soldiers, in a firma voice, to 
throw their arms inte the ditch of the fort 
ress, and to run as fast as they could down 
the hill, if they did not wish to be taken 
prisoners by the advancing Prussiaus. The 
mention of the Prussians had a magical ef 
fect, Not long did the soldiers ponder or 
hesitate, They threw their arms into the 
deep diteh, raised the barrier, and hurried 
down the hill, as if running were a luxury 
they were for the first {me enjoying 

From Warmery'’s words, it was plain that 
he confidently believed that the twenty 
hussars, who, by arrangement, were to fol- 
low, were close behind, How could he sus 
peet that the mean and cowardly Szekuly 
would countermand the order for the ad- 
vance of the hussars, and would leave the 
brave Warnery and his companions to their 
fate’ Warnery had forbidden, on pain of 
death, the two sentinels to return to the 
fortress, They neither needed the pro- 
hibition nor the threat: for the y were in the 
mod to get as far away from the fortress as 
possible, 

On went the four horse men, and quickly 
came to another barrier, Behind the bar- 
rier was a drawbridge, in a state of comfort- 
able rest, as if to make the entrance of. an 
enemy easier, Much was the sentinel star- 
tled at the sight of the hormemen ; and he 
rushed, with the intention of pulling the 
string of a small alarin bell, to put on their 
guard those in the fortress. W arnery, who 
had always right thoughts at the right time, 
drew in a moment his sharp sabre, and cut 
the string in two; and the suldier looked be- 
wildered enough when one end of it re- 
mained dangling in his hand. His musket 
rested on the sentry box, and he was about 
to seize it, whey Warnery, waving his sabre 
menacingly, said, sternly 

* Throw, this instant, your musket into 
the ditch; for, if you do not, your head will 
roll down thither sooner than your mus- 
ket.” When the soldier heard this, and saw 
the waving sabre, and the fiercely sparkling 


prescribed. ‘‘Now,” proceeded Warnery, 
** camper off with the best dispatcb, other- 
wise the advancing Prussians wil) take you 
prisoner, and other things may befall you, 
not of a pleasant kind. Down the hill, at 
our utmust speed, I say; and if you come 
k, your head will take s journey to join 
your gun.” The soldier was not slow in un- 
derstanding distinct words, uttered with auch 





Keekuly nodded approval and | 


Bajar, Aj 





eyes of the officer, his decision was swift, 
- | and the musket took the road Warmery had 





grim emphasis, He darted down the hill 


| hints or homilies required he about the value 
| of his life to himself and society. 
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whom he despatched to Colonel Von Putt- 
kammer—earnestly im help. 

At what Lancashire people cal! the edge 
the dark, Puttkammer appeared, with thirt 
bussars, and made sure the conquest whic 
was the work of one man's daring and - 
city. The = was not a small one, for, 
besides twelve cannon, there was in the 
fortress a large supply of ammunition along 
with provisions of every kind, The first 


and took good care not to look back; no | shot fired in the Seven Years’ War laid a 


brave man low; but for this, the capture of 
the fortress would have been as amus as 


| Caney’ huasear raised the barrier, and | it was brilliant. At all events, Warnery had 


the four 


horsemen were about to continue | not to wait long for the recompense of his 


their daring path, when Warnery, who had | astonishing feat, thoug’ adventures of the 
a voice as low) and strong a« that of a bear, kind were not quite in harmony with Frede- 


thundered out, ** Quick march !"’ believin 
that the twenty hursars were quite near, anc 
were eager to fotiow. This command could 
not reach the ears of the twenty hussars, 
for, by Sxekuly's order they had returned to 
the regiment. Yet the words were not with- 
out their effect—though adiferent one from 
that which Warnery had expected. By this 
time, the four horsemen ha! arrived at the 
open gate of the fortress, almost ere aware 
of it, as they were wholly unacquainted with 
the place. The guard at the gate consisted 
of invalids, When the corporal commanding 
the guard heard Warmery shout ‘Quick 
march,” he was greatly confused and be- 
wiklered, aud gazed helplessly at the Prus- 
sians whom he saw before him. Warnery 
did net give the corporal time to recover 
from his amazement, but forced him, by 
placing a pistol to his breast, to retreat into 
the pad room to his comrades, Imme- 
diately Warnery sprang from his boree, shut 
the guar!-room door, and ordered his bussar 
to throw into the ditch of the fortress the 
musketa of the guard, which were leaning 
on the wall, under the gateway. When this 
was done, he commanded the soldiers of the 
guard to come out, one by one, fling their 
ammunition into the ditch, and, if they 
value their life, swiftly disappear down the 
| hill with no thoughts of returning. The 
trembling invalids preftrred, as was aatural, 
freedom to captivity, and rapidly withdrew 
from perilous proximity to the balla and 
| aabres of the Prussians, Warncry now placed 
his hussar on guard at the gate with the defi- 
| nite instruction to shoot down or cut down 
every one who attempted to enter, the twenty 
hussars, of course, excepted. 

So far, everything had most miraculously 
succeeded, to the astonishment of Bajar, 
who had observed* Warnery's doings in si- 
lence 

‘What next?’ asked Bajar, in a voice 


not much above a whisper, and as if speaking | 


to himeelf, 

** Come on, friend,” etied Warnery; “all 
will go well." Thereupon, he gave spurs to 
| his horse, swept across the parade-ground to 
| the house occupicd by the commandant, and 
| ordered the trumpeter to sound the alarm. 
| In shrill tones the signal was sounded, and, 
jas if struck by lightning, the commandant, 
| General Von Liebenau, sprang up, ran to the 
| window, and saw with immense wonder the 
two officers and the trumpeter, who went on 
sounding the alarm lustily. 

When Liebenau had somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, he cried, in a violent 
tone, 

*“Who gave you permission to enter the 
fortress, which, as you know well, belongs 
to the King of Poland, my gracious mas- 
ter?" 

* IT thonght no great mischief waa done, 
as nobody barred my approach,” said War- 
nery, with the smile and the accent of good 
nature and good fellowship; ‘* besides, I 
have important communications from Field- 
Marshal Geeler for your Excellence, which 
I respectfully entreat you to receive.” 

Accompanied by no one but a servant, 
Liebenau descended. Warnery and Licbe- 
nau saluted each other, but Warnery soon 
changed his tone and his language. 

** You are my prisoner,” said he, sternly; 
“give me your sword, You 
soner, and the prisoner of the King of 
Prussia, to whom, from this moment, be- 
longs this fortress, which I have seized 
in fair warfare.” Liebenau was not ex 
actly the kind of man to submit with the 
meekness of alamb. He furiously shouted, 
“Shoot them dewn!" These words were 
addressed to the main guard, posted in a 
sertof vaulted chamber near, beyond the 
range of Warnery’s glance, The soldiers 
sprang totheirarms, and rushed up the steps. 
Warnery saw that the promptest decision 
was needful, He must complete an enter 
prise, rash, even to madness, or be igno 
miniously vanquished, Boldly, swiftly, vig 
orously, he must act, or all was lost. Each 
of Warnery's hands was immediately armed 
witha pistol. The one he fired at Liebe 
nau, who fell dead without a groan, while 
the other he pointed mechanically at the 
guard 

The shot which cost the governor his life 

the first in the Seven Years’ War—con- 
founded ant discouraged the soldiers, who, 
with a total disregard of conscience, duty, 
and honor, laid down their arms, They did 
not wait for a repetition of Warnery's com- 
mand that they were to leave the fortress 
without dk lay 

Warnery had taken the fortress, but—how, 
bravely and advantageously, to keep it, was 
a troublesome question. The twenty hus 
sars did not arrive. This awkward con 
trariety, Warnery was unable to account 
for. Every moment his impatience and in- 
dignation increased, If the soldiers and the 
invalids went to the nearest post of the 
enemy, some hostile troops might speedily 
appear, and the fortreas might be torn from 
his valiant hand as suddenly as he had won 
it. He had sent the trumpeter to quicken 
the march of the lingering huasars; but the 
trumpeter returned not, Forthwith he des- 
= Major Von Bajar on the same errand. 

Sut the mayor did not returm any more than 
the trumpeter. Matters looked very dubious 
and dark; for he and the hussar at the 
gate formed the whole garrison of the con- 
quered fortress. 

The prolonged absence of the trumpeter 
and the major is easily explained. Both of 
them had gone straight and fast to Colonel 
Saekuly, and each of them had told the story 
of Warnery'’s marvellous achievement. Sze- 
kuly laughed with bitterest mockery. He 
suspected a stratagem of the cn my, and 
that the major and the trumpeter had been 
bribed or fnzhtened into instruments of the 
stratagem. He neither therefore sent any 
succor, nor allowed the major and the 
trumpeter to go back. How « esperate was 
thus Warmery's situation! His impatience 
and indignation broke into the wildest wrath. 
With the most resolute determination— 
rather to perish than lose his conquest—he 
took his position in the midst of the parade 

round. Around him was the stillness of 

ath, As no one came into sight, and it 
becoming evident that not 4 sou! remained 
in the fortress, except himself, he rode forth 
to the first barrier. Here, he saw a hussar, 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


| 
| 





rick the Second's style of soldiering. 

The substantial truth of the history there 
in no reason to question. But the German 
author has forgotten to tell us what became 
of the two officers who played cards with 
the Commandant. Did they conveniently 
vanish into space’ Or were they, from the 
beginning, mythical personages’ Perhaps 
it is not wise, when we chance upon an en- 
tertaining episode, to be too critical; and 
there have been many incidents in war quite 
as extraordinary as Warnery's conqucet of 
the mountain fastness, Stolpe. 


AGAIN, 





Oh, sweet and fair! oh, rich and rare! 
That day so long ago, 

The autumn sunshine everywhere, 
The heather all a-glow, 

The ferns were clad in cloth of goid, 
The waves sang on the shore; 

Such suns will shine, such waves will sing, 
Forever, evermore. 


Oh, fit and few! oh, tried and true ! 
The friends who met that day, 

Each one the other's spirit knew ; 
And so in earnest play 

The hours flew past, until at last 
The twilight kis*ed the shore; 

We said, ‘* Such days shall come again 
Forever, evermore.” 


One day again, no cloud of pain 
A shadow o'er us cast, 

And yet we strove in vain, in vain, 
To conjure up the past; 

Like, but unlike the sun that shone, 
The waves that beat the shore, 

The words we said, th® songs we sung, 
Like—unlike—evermore. 


For ghosts unseen crept in between, 
And, when our songs flowed free, 
Sang discords in an undertone 
Aud marred the harmony. 
‘* The past is ours, not yours,” they said, 
‘* The waves that beat the shore, 
Though like the same, are not the same, 
” 


Ob! never, never more! 
as inane 


The Tintoretto of the Nineteenth Century. 


About eighteen years ago there appeared, 
one day, at the editorial office of the Cha- 
ricart, the famous humorous paper of 
Paris, a youth in a more than humble cos- 
tume, in order to present a letter of recom- 
mendation, and to offer at the same time 
a sketch to be inserted in the aforesai® jour- 
nal, 

How joyfully beamed his deep black eyes 
when the editor, after reading the letter, 
accepted the sketch, although he was unable 


to conceal'a slight shrug, and caused twenty- | 


five francs to be paid to him. 

** | wonder if this youth has breakfasted 
to-day,” said an acquaintance of the editor, 
who happened to be present, after the youth 
had left the room. 

‘“*There are, unfortunately, plenty of 
such unknown and unappreciated geni- 


: ’ | uses,” replied Huart, who, although hiim- 
are my pri- | 


self a newspaper writer, since he had be- 
come a publisher bad assumed the manners 
with which a great many French publishers 
think they must treat artists as yet unknown 
to fame. 

Five years afterward the same young man 
informed the editor of the Charivari that he 
could no longer furnish any drawings for 
that paper, unless twelve, instead of ten 
louis d’ors were paid him for each of them. 
The wonderful skill and productivity of the 


| artist had meanwhile become so generally 


known that he was the most popular news- | 


paper illustrator of France. 

Many of my respected readers, I am sure, 
have already divined of whom I am speak- 
ing. The artist is, of course, no other than 
Gustave Dore, Already in his earliest youth, 
there were unmistakable manifestations of 
his wonderful talents, and from his fifth 


| year forward drawing was his favorite occu- 





pation. Born at Strasburg, as the son of a 


Be other pasel co conch eentnanncass Site 
ness that nothing surpass m in 
this respect ; and, finally, so chaste and dig- 
nified a style that we are almost at a loss to 

how the pencil can have been 
wielded by the same which furnished 
eo many laughable illustrations to the 
“* Journal pour rire.” Thus we do not know 
what we are to admire most warmly in this 
wonderful wizard; the originality and per- 
fection of his creations or his unparalleled 
productiveness. 

The first work which Dore pub- 
lished were illustrations to the writings 
of Rabelais, the first step leading to the pin- 
nacle of the fame which he now enjoys; 
they were published in 1853, and the number 
of productions which the great artist has is- 
sued since then, drawings, sketches, wood- 
cuts, and oil-paintings, is almost incredible. 
He himself does not know the total number 
of his works. In 1864 an enthusiastic En- 





glish connoisseur advertised in the Paris 
| papers that he wished to obtain a com- 
plete catalogue of all of Gustave Dore's 
works. This wish was of course, imme- 
diately brought to the artist's notice ; but 
he at that time declared with a shrug that 
he was unable to fulfill it, for he him- 
self knew only that he bad made from 
fifteen to twenty thousand a but 
he was utterly unable to furnish further 
detail. Truly, a productiveness which ren- 
ders all myths concerning Rubens more 
than probable. For all that Dore, - ey 
he has amassed greater wealth than the 
atest German painters ever were able to 
do, has remained the most modest and un- 
assuming man in the world. Here is a 
striking example of this trait of his: 

A few years ago there suddenly arose in 
Paris the rumor that Dore, despite the fabu- 
lous number of werks which he had finished, 
had in his desk still another large work 
consisting of several hundred sheets. No- 
body thought this could be true; for, al- 
though it was generally known that the 

oung artist was almost incessantly at work 
n his studio, it seemed utterly impossible 
that, what with innumerable sketches, draw- 
ings, paintings, etc., which he had already 
ce to the public, his pencil should have 

en able to create such an extensive pro- 
duction. He himself strenuously denied the 
existence of such a work. And yet the 
voices which, even in his presence insisted 
on it, could not be silenced, and some one 
must have committed an indiscretion, for 
one morning Mame, the Tour's publisher, 
rushed into his studio, exclaiming : 

‘*You have illustrated the Bible—the il- 
lustrations are mine—ask for them what- 
ever you please!" 

The scene now ensuing seems to have 
been taken from a comedy—denials on one 
side and assertions to the contrary on the 
other. Finally Dore owns up eve ing, 
and even condescends to show the illustra- 
tions to the publisher—however, only on 
the condition that M. Mame should no 
longer talk about publishing them. 

* You see,” he said, ‘tan illustrated 
Bible, and moreover, one illustrated by me, 
would be regarded by the public as a down- 
right profanation, Everybody knows that 
Iam achild of the world in the full sense 
of the word, People would, perhaps, for- 
give me for drawing a saint's picture, but 
the whole Bible! Prejudice would frustrate 
| the success of the undertaking at the issue 
of the very first number.” 

‘* But tell me, for God’s sake, when did 
you do all this? There are upwards of two 

undred sheets here |" exclaimed Mame. 

In my leisure hours, between twelve and 
three in the night time. Nobody will be- 
lieve that I seek and find my whole creative 
| genius as an artist in the Bible. With what 
| shouts of laughter Paris would greet the 

news that Gustave Dore longs with all his 

heart for the moment when he will not paint 

anything but religious pictures. The limner 

of caricature in the Charivari paints Madon- 

nas! You say that it is impossible. I have 
| drawn these engravings for myself, and not 
for the public; I have been at work upon 
them for ten years, night after night; and 
whenever I had a spare hour I made the ne- 
cessary studies at the Louvre. Look at the 
drawings; they are better than anything I 
have done yet; but you yourself must see 
that it would be rank folly to publish them 
as a whole.” 

Dore resisted this tempting offer for 
| months; but he accepted it finally, stipula- 
ting, however, that the engravings should 
be made under his supervision. As he had 
predicted, both the public and the critics in- 
dulged in sneering remarks as soon as the 
work was announced; but as soon as it ap- 
peared, they lauded it to the skies, and pro- 
nounced it a great event in the history of 
art. The first edition of three thousand 
copies was sold before a single copy had ap- 
peared in the hands of the retail dealers, 
and yet each copy costs in France two hun- 








| 


poor engineer, who was infatuated enough | dred francs. 


to deplore the wonderful talents of his son, 
and pronounced the pains he bestowed on 
drawing and painting a foolish waste of 
time, Gustave Dore came to Paris in 1846, 
in his thirteenth year; and already from the 
following year date his first: newspaper illus- 
trations, which were published in a manu- 
script journal edited by the pupils of Charle- 
magne College. The poverty of his family 
compelled him to abandon his project of at- 
tending the lectures of the Polytechnic 
School, and when the revolutionary storms 
of 1848 added to the distress of his family, 
he found himself penniless on the much- 
abused pare de Paris, which, for all that, 
has given birth to so many great men, 

Dore’s lead-pencil now became the only 
source by which he earned a living. But 
while he used it principally in drawing 
sketches for the humorous papers of Parix, 
he also devoted a great deal of attention 
and labor to the study of his art. Only it 
must not be believed that he fullowed the 
old, beaten track, and chose a certain mas- 
ter to guide his steps. His entirely original 
and independent nature did not admit of 
anything of the kind. TIlis studies, on the 
contrary, consisted exclusively of indepen- 
dent observations: and hence his manner 
of representing mature and men belongs to 
him alone. 

It is a difficult task to describe Dore’s 
talent. At an age when many others just 
enter upon their artistic career, he has ar- 
rived at a degree of perfection for which 
many a great master might envy him. His 
landscapes are bold, fantastic, and yet not 
unreal; his sembre forests have a myste- 
rious depth, his gorges in the rocks excite 
terror, his moon-lit deserts, with their dense 
thickets of thorns and creepers, fill us with 


awe, and his representations of grand natu- | 


ral scenes with profound admiration. In his 


paintings and 
figures, he exhibits, on one hand so much 
grotesque and often biting humor, that we 
never look at them without discovering 


rawings, containing human | 


| science ?” 


But M. Mame no longer listened to what 
Dore was saying; for upward of an hour he 
was absorbed in examining this gigantic 
work, and when he rose, he stepped up to 
the artist and said to him the following 
words: 

**Do not screw me up, my dear Dore—I 
am entirely in your power. I must have 
this work; it would be disgraceful for me 
not to publish it; ask whatever you please ; 
I shall ruin myself if you insist on it; but 
these drawings engraved on wood are not 
worth more than four hundred thousand 
franca.” 

Not PARTICULAR. —Those who remember 
Captain Magruder as a captain of artillery 
at Newport, will enjoy the following: ‘' In 
1863, Magruder, then a Confederate general, 
had camped at a comfortable place and 
made his headquarters at a country house 
with broad, cool verandahs, Dinner for him- 
self and staff was placed on the table, when 
a reckless young Kentuckian passed by, 
looked at the spread, and, liking it, quietly 
sat down, regardless of the company, and 
began to eat. ‘My friend,’ said Magruder, 
sternly, ‘do you know in whose company 
you are dining” ‘Company’ replied Ken- 
tucky. ‘No, I used to be very particular 
about company, but since I got to be a sol- 
cier I don't care a red who I eat with.’ ” 


C3" The weakest living creature, by con- 
centrating his powers on a single object, can 
accomplish something; the strongest, by dis- 
persing his over many, may fail to accom- 
plish anything. The drop, by continual fall- 
ing, bores its passage through the hardest 
rock—the hasty torrent rushes over it, and 
leaves no trace behind. ‘s 





t#™ Ata Sunday-school, lately, a bright 
little fellow was asked, ‘‘ What is con- 
“ An inward monitor,” was the 


|reply. ‘‘And what is a monitor?” “One 








fresh ludicrous features in them; and, on | of the iron-clads.” 
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BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





A harmless fellow, wasting useless days, 
Am I: I love my comfort and my leisure: 
Let those who wish them, toil for gold and 
praise ; 
To me this summer day brings more of 
pleasure. 


So, here upon the grass I lie at case, 
While solemn voices from the past are 


a with 
Mingled with rustling whispers in the trees, 
And pleasant sounds of water idly falling. 


There was a time when I had higher aims 
Than thus to be among the flowers, and 


listen 
To lisping birds, or watch the sunset's 
flames 
On the broad river's surface glow and 
glisten. 


There was a time, perhaps, when I had 
thought 
To make a name, a home, a bright exiat- 
ence; 
But time has shown me that my dreams were 


naught 
Save & mirage that vanished with the dis- 
tance. 


Well, it is gone ; I care no longer now 
For fame, for fortune, or for empty 
praises : 
Rather than wear a crown upon my brow, 
I'd lie for ever here among the daisies. 


So, you, who wish for fame, good friend, 


we hk ; 
With you I surely cannot think to quarrel: 
Give me peace, rest, this bank whereon I 
lie 
And spare me both the labor and the 
laurel ! 


-see- -_ 


Flirting With a Ghost. 


Two years ago I landed at Panama, on my 
route from California to the Atlantic states. 
The voyage down the Western coast had 
been remarkably delightful, the sea bei 
glassy and unruffled, with just enough rol 
upon it to add to the romance and keep up 
the sensation of motion and progress, with- 
out disturbing the health or rest of the most 
feeble or susceptible; the air warm and 
bracing; the company on board so consti- 
tuted as to afford a union of many pleasant 
elements; the officers capable and obliging; 
in fact, everything combining in an unusual 
degree to impart social entertainment, phy- 
sical comfort, security and confidence. Day 
after day, as we forged rapidly onward past 
the not distant shore, the hours were given 
up to mirth, song and humor, so that many 
of us soon to look forward with re- 
gret to the approaching termination of s 
voyage which had established so many genial 
intimacies and would leave behind it such 
very satisfying recollections. 

I was not alone, having under my charge 
a young lady of about seventeen. She was 
on her way to finish her education at some 
celebrated New York boarding-school; and 
as she was lively and agreeable, and I stood 
indebted to her nts for many past atten- 
tions, I cheerfully accepted the trust of be- 
coming her escort. She was not exactly 
beautiful. If I were now writing a fiction, 
and therefore, without violence to con- 
science, ‘could give full vent to my imagina- 
tion, nothing would please me better than 
to describe, in glowing and enthusiastic 
colors, her many personal attractions, ma- 
king them all unite, after the usual style, in 
a creation of surpassing loveliness. But 
being about to narrate acircumstamce which 
in its more surprising incidents may well 
challenge close attention and scrutiny, I feel 
that I cannot allow myself to depart from 
the exact truth in even the most unimpor- 
tant detail or accessory. I must therefore 
confess that she was not beautiful. She had 
handsome hair and teeth, a pure complex- 
ion, a well-shaped face and pleasant expres- 
sion, a properly proportioned figure, rather 
below than above the average height, and 
small hands and feet. These were her only 
physical claims to attraction, But I must 
further admit that she made up for any de- 
ficiencies with a gracefulness of manner and 
a sprightliness of conversation which render- 





ed her almost bewitching, and almost in- 
variably at once gave her the advantage in | 
social popularity over those who were es- | 
teemed her superiors in mere beauty of fea- | 
ture or outline. Moreover, she was the most 
consummate flirt I had ever met with. 

No one blamed her for that, since it was 
certain that she could not help it. It was | 
born in her to attract, and it would have re- 
quired too much self-denial not to make the 
best and fullest use of her advantages. She 
would have flirted with her grandfather had 
there been no other victim at hand; and the 
old fellow would doubtless have succumbed 
within the hour, and anathematized the 
relics of the old Mosaic law forbidding mar- 
riages in the direct ascending or descending 
line. And I must not forget to state that 
she was not one of your common flirts, who 
compel surrender by old, stale tricks of con- 
versation or manner—tricks which are well 
known to all, and only succeed because they | 
have been wont to succeed, and men are too | 
lazy to avoid the snares eo palpably set be- 
fore them. She never made — eyes at 
any one; or sought for introductiens with | 
display of enthusiastic encomiums, sure to | 
be repeated, as they were meant to be; or 
inveigled timid men into corners and there 
flattered them into boldness; or, with wily 
devices, stole away the cavaliers of other 
maidens; or took pains to dance herself into 
notice. Her voice was low, het manner and 
actions retiring and unassuming; and there | 
was nothing in what she ever said or did on 
account of which the slightest offence could 
be taken. But it was remarkable that she 
was never thrown into any company without 
being speedily its acknowledged ‘belle and 
the centre of all attraction. How she did | 
it I could hardly tell: I have even now no 
more than a mere suspicion. To the best 
of my knowledge, it was partly her eyes that 
did it, for she had a ‘cute, queer little way | 
of looking at one out of the corner of the 
lids that was perfectly irresistible. It was | 
not a bold look, or an ardent glance or any- 
thing, indeed, that would be especially no- 
ticeable to a third party. A mere transient 
flicker—an electric tremor of the lid: what | 
was it, in fact, or who could describe it? | 
But whatever it might be, it seldom failed | 
to bring down the most ebdurate. And if | 
that did not succeed, there was still another | 
battery to unmask. This wasa peculiarly | 
effective turn of her under lip, emitting no | 


| 


swarthy face, broa 


| though not for the same reason 
|acted from impulse, not expecting to see 
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between a pout and a pho-pho, perh 
motion evanescent as ® sunbeam, and still 
less easy to be desoribed than the other, 
but, if anything, rather more effective. For 
it was established beyond a doubt that if her 
eye failed in its effect, her under lip was sure 
to succeed, scarcely any one having been 
known to stand both tests unmoved. In- 
deed, I am inclined to the opinion that I am 
the only person who ever entirely escaped. 


Iam disposed to attribute this immunity, | 
first, to my age, for be it known that I am | 


| 


over thirty, and consequently somewhat ex- 
empt from the weakresses ch lead younger 
men into temptation; and, dly, toa 
natural dignity of character and coldness of 
demeanor, which renders me as impenctra- 
ble to the shafts of Love as is the hide of a 
rhinoceros to the school-boy’s blunted arrow. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains, that 
while upon the passage down the coast 
queupbole, from the — down to the 
humblest steward-boy, yielded to that irre- 
sistible influence which surrounded her, and, 
according to their stations, severally testified 
their sense of the captivation by devoted 
attentions or distant respect, I alone re- 
mained unconquered and unimpressed. 

Upon reaching Panama, we had of course 
expected to cross at once upon the railroad, 
and thence take the steamer upon the other 
side, But at the wharf we found the com- 
pany's agent awaiting us with somewhat un- 

leasant news. The Atlantic steamer had 

roken down; a shaft had been dislocated, 
ora flue had burst, or the boat had been 
doing some one of those other things that 
boats are so fond of doing; and it would be 
about ten days before another steamer 
would be ready to take her place. Mean- 
while, we had better not think about cross- 
ing as yet, for the other side of the Isthmus 
was decidedly unhealthy at that season of 
the year, while*the hotel accommodations 
were limited and poor. Panama was alto- 
gether te be preferred, while those who did 
not care to go into the town could retain 
their rooms upon the steamer. A large 
number of the ngers resolved to avail 
themselves of permission, while others 
went ashore to seek other quarters, Among 
the latter were my fair charge and myself; 
for, however pleasant a vessel may be when 
gallantly careering over the high seas, it 
seems a different affair when lying in port, 
grating sulkily against the pier, the water 
around it covered with rubbish and decayed 
fruit. Then, indeed, the pons apart- 
ment on shore is better than the most 
sumptuous state-room on board. There- 
fore, packing into a portmanteau the neces- 
on | changes for a week, we stepped ashore 
and began to go the rounds of the few poor 
hotels. 

For a time without success, There are 
but few hotels in Panama, and but one or 
two of these have a comfortable appearance. 
These were already filled with more active 
passengers, who bad run thither upon the 
first suspicion of delay, and had thus se- 
cured all the most available rooms. Here 
and there some small, dark, corners were 
offered, with inflated encomiums upon their 
desirability; but we were not to be blinded 
so easily, and preferred to look farther. And 
so for an hour the search went on. The 
heat of the day had long passed over, and 
in this respect we had nothing to complain 
of; but, for all that, it is not a very delight- 
ful thing to be searching fora home in a 
strange city with a heavy portmanteau upon 
one’s shoulder. And I naturally grew tired, 
and perhaps a little croas; when suddenly, 
upon turning a corner, we found ourselves 
in the little plaza before the cathedral. 

Any one who has ever been in Panama 
must remember the cathedral—an immense 
stone stfucture, with two great towers 
quaintly ornamented with lines and circles 
of the pearl-oyster shell set into the mortar 
—a rough, tasteless pile, indeed, but, from 
its very size and age, producing an impres- 
sion of something grand and imposing. At 
any other time we should have looked upon 
it with interest, and perhaps have indulged 
in various romantic speculations and imagin- 
ings about it. But at that moment we 
were footsore and tired, cared nothing for 
churches, were altogether devoted to hotels, 
and would have preferred a second-rate 
New York boarding-house to the basilica of 
St. Peter or the mosque of St. Sophia. Ac- 
cordingly, after a hasty and not over-criti- 
cal glaucé at the two great towers, we were 
about to pass hastily by, when I was struck 
with a little notice in the window of a kind 
of exchange office opposite: ‘ Here speakee 
English.” 

‘Let us go in thither and inquire for 
more hotels, Lily,” I said, calling her by 
her first name—a practice that I had thought 
best to introduce from the first, as thereby 
she might not stand so much in awe of my 
greater age, and our necessary communi- 
cations would be rendered more unembar- 
rassed. 

‘* Yes, we had better go in there, Gus,” 
she responded, calling me in turn by my first 
name, in order that—so that I—doing so, in 





| fact, because it had occurred to both of 


us that it would be the better and more 
natural way while she continued under my 
charge. 

Accordingly, we entered the little shop. 
The proprietor was a short, thick-set 
Spaniard—Don Miguel Something—with a 

- at the bottom than at 
the top, a bullet-shaped head, beard and 


| hair cut quite short, a keen, twinkling, viva- 


cious eye, and rather a pleasant expression 
of countenance. To my greeting he bowed 


| quite civilly, gave me the names of two or 


three hotels where we had already made ap- 
plication, knew of no others, had been al- 
ready inquired of several times about the 
same matter, was sorry he could not help 
us; and with that was turning again to his 
books, when suddenly his face changed a lit- 
tle in expression, a new interest in us seem- 
ing to appear upon it, and he said, in a 
somewhat embarrassed manner: 

* Would the senor and—and the lady, his 


| wife—” 


“My sister,” I explained, telling a little 
white lie after the manner of Abraham, 
In fact, I 


him more than a moment longer, and it 
seeming easier in this way to explain my 
association with Lily than to make him, with 
all his peculiar national punctilious notions, 
comprehend how I could be travelling about 


yet no harm in it. 

“Ah, yes—your sister. And now see I 
the likeness—a much strong one indeed. 
Would the senor therefore deign to accept 
my hospitality for the next few days, until 
the steamer be ready on the other wide? I 
have, in Old Panama, some two leagues from 
here, a residence: there my wife and I will 
be much proud to—” 

Before he had fairly finished his 
and unanticipated invitation to us, 


nlite 
had 





| 
| 
} 


ex myself for a moment, I turned to 
Lily. She had been standing «a little behind 
me, and now appeared to be serenely gazing 
out into the street in an abstracted and con- 
templative manner, counterfeiting, more- 
over, all at once, a singular interest in the 
architecture of the hotel. ButI was not to 
be deceived with such a shallow piece of 
— and drawing her on one side, said 
sternly: 


“This, now, is too much? 
been trying to flirt with this poor gentle- 
man |" 

“I only looked at him once, Gua,” she 
respond 
he appeared. 
you know.” 

“Exactly,” I retorted. ‘And I under- 
stand precisely that look of yours and how 
ag use it. What object, now, can you have 


nd a ‘cat may look at a king,’ 


—** just a little glance to see how | 


| 


| 


n trying to fascinate this gentleman? And | 


do you know what has been the result of 
our one little glance, as you call it? He has 
nvited us to come out to his country-seat, 
and there, for the ensuing week, accept his 
horpitality.” 

**And do you not think you ought to be 
more grateful to me for procuring you the 
invitation, Gus? Yes, of course we will go, 
for it will doubtless be very delightful 
What do you eal! it—a ranche or a ranchero? 
Perhaps it is a castle. And there will be 
banana-trees growing around it, will there 
not? And all sorts of other queer things ? 
Yes, to be sure we will go, for it will ail be 
very romantic, I know, and will give mea 
great deal to write home.” 

** We will go if you behave yourself, but 
not otherwise,” I said. ‘‘ Promise me that 
you will not hays flirt with this worth 

ntleman, or else wo will have done wi 
t, and will return to the steamer. You see, 
Lily, it won't do at all. It can give you no 
pleasure to have the poor man drawn into 
any of r ridiculous traps, and it may do 
mischief. He has a wife, and Spanish wives 
have the reputation of jealous easily. 
Stilettos area part of their customary or- 
naments, I have heard. Perhaps itjs that 
watches are taxed and stilettos are not. And 
Goa gee are secking for romance, and it 
may be very romantic, indeed, to be stabbed 
ip a dark corner by an infuriated donna, yet 
it would not be pleasant, and I could hardly 
—_ the matter satisfactorily to your 

father.” 


**But, Gus, I must flirt with some one, 


you know,” she piesdingy responded. 
flirt with the muleteer or the neigh- 


* Then 
boring miller, if there be one; and I sup- 
| pose the Spanish race have millers, or else 





| 
| 


' 
| 
| 


how could Don Quixote have encountered 
windmills? Only promise to respect this gen- 
tleman. It is all I ask.” 

‘*T promise," she faintly said—so anxious, 
indeed, to see what an Isthmus country- 
house was like that she would have given up 
almost everything. And feeling at rest upon 
that score—for I knew that she would not 
deceive me—I turned again to Don Miguel, 
apologized for my delay in answering him, 
said I had Been counsel with my sis- 
ter, and that we had concluded to accept his 
kind invitation—that words could not ex- 

ress the deep gratitude we felt, and the 
ike. I was a little ashamed, if the truth 
must be told, at the readiness with which 
we had met the courtesies of a total stran- 
ger, but we were serely pressed; and I felt, 
moreover, that the invitation had not been 
extended asa mere compliment, but that we 
would really be very welcome. 

Don Miguel bowed low to myself, ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that we had deigned 
to honor him; then bowed low to Lily, then 
to both of us together. I bowed in return; 
Lily bestowed upon him a sweet smile, but 
honorably kept to her contract, and moved 
neither eye nor lip with treacherous intent ; 
and so we prepared to depart, for the sun 
was now near its setting point, and it hap- 
pened that already our host's equipage was 
waiting for him before the door. And as 
we had all our necessary luggage with us, 
there was no need of delay. Accordingly, 
we got into the vehicle—a low, open wagon, 
drawn by two mules; the Don took a seat in 
front of us; a swarthy Indian half-breed 
climbed into the driver's seat, and with a 
long lash whipped the animals into a stead 
trot, and so we rolled away over the roug 
pavement toward the open country. 

Through narrow streets, where the over- 
hanging balconies of the opposite houses 
almost met—along broader ways, where 
were a few fruit-shops—past a plaza flanked 
with a dull, dark, windowless convent, in 
front of which stood a tal! stone cross upon 


three high ateps—past a ruined church, with | to the post of honor, 


a banana tree growing up in the open door- 
way—then through one of the city gates—- 


and 80 out into the open country, while, | there was something about him that sent a 
from every cracked bell of each steeple be- | chill through my veins and seemed to freeze 
hind us, the Angelus rang out in discordant | my power of «peech. 


peal. After that ensued a somewhat mo 
notonous drive through the unpaved roads 
of the suburbs, lined upon either side with 
thick tropical forests, having here and there 
a break, through which we could see a small 
native hut, with a little clearing about it, or 
perhaps gain a distant view of the bay. In 
about half an hour there came a sudden 
turn of the road, bringing us to higher land 
and a more extended prospect. We were 
now nearer the water, where, within a few 
yards, sparkled in the setting sun the waves 
that may have rolled over from the Asiatic 
coast, now rippling on the beach with a low, 
soft murmur, like the sigh of one who has 
at last arrived at the end of a long journey 
and may prepare to take his pleasant rest. 
And before us was Old Panama—to all ap- 
pearance a mass of modern huts and ancient 
ruins—here a knot of rough bamboo erec- 
tions, with half-naked natives squatting at 
the doorways; there a mound overgrown 
with vines and bushes, and only by its eleva 
tion showing that piles of crumbling walls 
lay beneath ; and yonder @ little church, not 


| exactly in ruins, but sadly out of repair, and 


already half covered with the tropical over 
growth which so surely invites decay, And 


| most prominently of all things, before us 


appeared a pile of something which might 
have been a convent or fort or barracks, but 
which, as we came nearer, resolved itself 


‘into an extended private residence, con 


sisting of a centre building of no very great 
size, but made to appear muc h more im 
posing than it actually was by the tall adobe 


| wall built at some distance about it, so as to 


| with a young lady no relation to me, and | 


form a considerable enclosure or court-yard 
within. This was the home of our host; 
and beneath a wide archway in the wall the 
carriage now drove into the central court, 


| where the mules stopped of their own ac 


cord, and the native driver, throwing him- 


|welf off his seat with a loud whoop, flung 


open the door for us to descend. 


Entering 


| the house, we were at once shown into two 
| separate and adjoining rooms, having for the 


|moment bat little time 


sound, not much akin to a smile—something | guessed the solution of the mystery; and | 


to make any ex- 
tended observation of the place. All that I 
noticed at the time was, that the house 
seemed to have been erected at different pe- 


| of my story—a matter so surprising, 


| Here for a moment we remained, when s#ud- 





| 
| 


riods, a portion of it appearing to be quite 
new, while the rest bore marks of extreme 
age, the difference between the two being 
quite perceptible, since the one portion was 
joined abruptly upon the other, the line of 
unecture commencing about midway at the 
tom, and running off in a jagged course 
upward and toward the west, until at the 
top the newer part spread over very near! 
the whole roof, leaving of the original build- 


You have | ing but a single «mall tower. 


And now I come to the wonderful portion 

adleed, 
that I can scarcely expect any one, in these 
we and practical days, will credit 
it. Indeed, I have never yet found any per- 
son who, upon my verbal narration OP it, 
would yield me his conviction: but, on the 
contrary, I have always been met with an 
incredulous shake of the head, or at the 
best with silent stolidity, Under these cir- 
cumstances | almost fear to continue, and 
perhaps would even now break off and leave 
my story all untold, were it not that I feel 
assured there must somewhere in the world 
be those who are accustomed to deal chari- 
one with strange revitals; not blindly 
scoffing at what they cannot for the moment 
explain, but willing to acknowl that 
there are yet many things which, though 
beyond our comprehension, may atill te 
true, and hereafter, perhaps, capable of 
satisfactory elucidation. To my personal 
friends I can only say that, however singular 
my story may appear, they must remember 
that I have always borne the reputation of 
being one who, both from natural solidity 
of character and sedateness of demeanor, as 
well as from an utter absence of the imagi- 
native faculties, has in his temperament not 
the slightest affinity with what is commonly 
called romance; and that, moreover, there 
can be no object to be gained by detailing 
circumstances which have not oocurred ; 
and therefore they should well weigh, not 
merely the probabilities, but also the possi- 
bilities, of my narrative before making up 
their minds to discredit it, 

Well, we had just completed our toilets 
when our bost summoned us to dinner; and, 
guided by him, we entered the dining-room 
—a large, somewhat unfurnished, and, to 


our Northern ey a - 
ment, though aezualem ta Lad all — 
rations conveniences that could be ré- 
quired in that climate. In the centre stood 
a long table, having upon it a sumptuous 
repast of vegetables, fruits, wines, coffee 
and a little meat. At each side two plates 
were laid out, and at the enda singlo late, 
Near the dour stood Don Miguel's wife, iN 
short, stout woman, who, by her extremely 
dark complexion, seemed to be of more 
mixed blood than himself. She was ed 
in rather a peel of jewelry, had fine 
eyes and teeth, and had evidently once been 
handsome, but had bravely gotten over it, 
though still retaining a pleasant, affable ex- 


pression of countenance, Not ha been 
much accustomed to see strangers, probably, 
she received us with some em ent, 


not speaking a word in reply to our mat- 
tered salutations; and I may as well say 
here that, whether from a lack of know 

of the English language or from natural dif- 
fidence, she never opened her mouth durin 
the whole time of our visit, but maintaine 
a rigid silence, doing such of the honors as 
fell to her lot in utter taciturnity—softening 
her features into an occasional smile, how- 
ever, in order to mark her approval of us, 
Hearty and good-natured in appearance, she 
was by no means the person who would take 
sudden fits of jealousy and handle revengeful 
stilettos in dark corners; and I noticed that 
Lily looked up pleadingly at me, as though 
seeking to be a nee from her promise. 
But I was obdurate, affeeted not to notice 
the glance, and only attended to the cour- 
teous motion with which Don Miguel waved 
us to our places at the table. 

I had supposed, of course, that he would 
assume the head of the table; but to my 
surprise, placing Lily at his right hand, he 
stood at one side, while his wife and myself, 
in obedience to hia gesture, went opposite. 


denly there appeared at the head of the 
table a fifth figure, who saluted ux» gravely, 
upon which, with a like inclination of the 
head, we all sat down, At the instant I did 
not take particular notice of this person, not 
looking at him, in fact, otherwise than with 
an casual glance out of the corner of my eye, 
so that I saw only the outline of his form. 
A father or elder brother, was my natural | 
supposition, or, if not, clearly some other 
relative, entitled, by the custom of the place, 


But when, a moment after being seated, I 


glanced more deliberately at the stranger, 


This man—if man or 
human being it was, and from the first, 





| joyment 


companions ht tak 
fist I looked ef Lily, bat che aan nt 


iu ’ and 


® model of hardihood and pro- 
& was scarcely possible 

yo seo — I had seen, for I 
never new anything escape 
eyes. At the least, a must have taken 
notice of the ors queer costume, But 
there she sat, without a flush upom her face 
or a tremor upon her lip. I had always 
known that she was afraid of nothing; but 
now, that she could so easily adapt Loreclf 
to the society of spirits, what hope could I 
havo of her? Then, looking toward my host 
aul hostess, I saw that they also appeared 
unmoved, though rather grave and quietly 
dixposed, Only the former gave evidence of 
any peroeption that there was a fifth person 
present at all, and he did so with a certain 
siguificant expression, aa though he would 
have me defer my curiosity until he might 
be more at libe: to enlighten me. 


Accordingly, I held my peace, and as 
much as ble avoided any direct obser- 
vation of the 


as | could not help Cis a aly glance 


in his direction out of the corner of my 
and then looking away again as I saw thai 
he towel pasugnens all So ame o> 
varying, ® , imperceptive stare 
nothi that lay before him, and ‘only ~ 
single instant coqeaing to notice ua, This 
was when Don Miguel, filling the wine- 
glasses, bowel slightly and deferentially to- 
ward the ond of the table; whereupon the 
yey! bowed in return, almost imme- 
diately thereafter resuming his old attitude 
and expression. Thus the dinner went on, 
myself in something of a nervous tremor, 
my host and hostess grave, and un- 
demonstrative, and ‘Lily unblushingly rat- 
tling away, as though ghests or masquere- 
ders bed Lom the of 
hor life. All this was intolerable and 
Sease Eg nee when I felt like cabae 
rom the table at any expense of courtesy 
and demanding to be taken back to Panama, 
But at le the dinner ended; the last 
banana was eaten and the last nut cracked, 
Then our host arose, The stranger also 
arose, returned in dignified manner our salu- 


tations and slowly walked away, his heavy 
baaket-hilted sword cla at his side. 
But I could not help noticing before he 


had fairly crossed the room, and while yet 
within several feet of the door, he seomed 
to vanish or melt away, as though he had 
been carved out of the mist. 


“And now tell meal) about him. Who 
is he?” inquired Lily, with a laugh, 
turning to our host. I was to re- 


proach her for what might well be oconsider- 
ed a social impertinence, but Don Miguel 
came between us and protected her. 

“It in well,” he said. ‘ Your alater is 
curious to know; why not, then, ask? Fer 
myself, it give me pleasure much to tell 
her. That was I about to do, be it said. 
Therefore now sit you both down again, and 
I will narrate to you all | know concerning 
it; which is not much, to be sure." 

‘Thereupon we sat down, grouping our- 
selves carelessly about him, and he gave us 
the whole story as well aa he was alle, 
tracting with his broken English what he 
have been told in fewer worda. 

Until he poortens apring he had lived in 
Panama, quietly and unestentatiouasly. But 
having prospered in business, 
moreover inclined to @ country life, he 

urchased a large plot of ground within the 

imita of Old l’anama, the place where the 
original seaport had been located. It con- 
tained only ruins and a few native huts, but 
the region was comparatively healthy and 
the view was pleasant. Therefore, marking 


out his foundation, he had put up t large, 
roomy residence, Not building it entirely 
anew, though, for it ch that there 


stood upon his grounds the remains of an 
old erection, two, three or more centuries 
old—who could tell? These ruins were so 
stout and well cemented that the tempta- 
tion to adopt a portion of them was not to 
be disregarded, The new portion of hia 
house was therefore continued upon the old, 
thus saving the cost of almont all the foun- 
dation, a large surface of wall, and a goodly 
iece of the lower flooring; and thus, in 
oss time than would otherwise have been 
required, there was a pleasant and substan- 
tial residence whero before there had been 
an unsightly waste. 

The Don and bia wife were well pleased 
with the result, and fondly looked forward 
to years of tranquil and uninterrupted en 
But upon the very day of their 
arrival, when they proceeded to sit down at 
their first meal, they beheld this singular 
ghostly figure standing solemnly at the bead 
of the table, For a moment they thought 
that it waa a trick of some friend coming 
among them in masquerading guise, but al 
most immediately the lifeless, speotre-like 

aze from those eyes struck them with af 








though I had no especial belief in the super- 
natural, I felt a sudden doubt of the fact— 
was tall and thin, and arrayed in a costume 
such as I had never Lefore beheld. It was 
the costume of a warrior of past days, in- 
dedd, clad in breastplate and gauntlets, and 
with clumay, basket-hilted «word at his side, 
while the doublet beneath was slashed and | 
tied with points and ribbons, and below hia | 
drees was gathered into a heavy fold above 
the knee, the leg further down being dis 
played in well-shaped tights. Altogether a | 
singular costume, but yet it was not that | 
which impressed me the most. The dreas 
itself might possibly be the fancy of some 
eccentric old citigen, attached to the cus 

toms of past days, even as with us there will 
occasionally be one who affects the cocked 
hat, long queue and big shoe-buckles of 
Revolutionary times. But it was rather the 
air and attitude of the man that atartled me. 
The face was grim and thin, and the beard, 
descending to a point, made it appear yet 
grimmer and thinner, And his eyes were 
set with an unearthly, ghastly stare; not 
like the eyes of any living man that I had 
ever yet seen, but with a vacant and soul 

less look, as though all actual expresmion 
had faded away, leaving nothing but the 
dim, sightless, spiritiess orbs, Turning his 
hea! neither to the nght nor left, and, after 
his firet courteous salutation, seeming to 
take ne notice of any of ua, but rather to 
yaze off into rome far-distant region, there 
he sat, touching nothing before him, and 
appearing like some old-fashioned figure 

heal affixed to the table, or like the death's 
head at an Egyptian feast. Was it «trange 
that after my first impulse of curiosity was 
satiafied, I felt convinced I was looking upon 
something other than mortal’ And then I 
remembered that I had not seen bim enter 
that no door had opened to admit him-—but 

that he had suddenly appeared, a» though 

he had risen from the ground or been cre- | 
ated out of the air. Again that chill went 

through me, and I began to wish that I was 

elaewhere—on the steamer in a storm, any- 

where than where I was; and I stealthily 

glanced around the table to see how my 


a further annoy 


right; and the Don, instead of insisting 
upon his rightful seat, sank down trembling 
at the side of his wife, near the other end of 
the table. As may be imagined, the meal 
was not a cheerful one, their silent attention 
being tixed upon the intruder, who sat calm 
and motionless, toushing nothing, and ap- 
parently gasing into some distant region, 
rather than taking any notice of themsel ven 
When, at the end of the short repast, they 
arone, he also rained himself, bowed solemnly 
to them and so departed, moving a step or 
two toward the door, and seeming to 
vanish into thin air before he bad reached 
it. At the next meal and the next it was 
the kame, and so on, in fact, ever since 
that time, At first, they talked of moving 


jaway and leaving the stranger in full 
possession; but little by little, as time 
passed on and it beeame evident that no 
harm was intended, they abandoned the 


ruinous idea. Aud, after all, it waa no —_ 
1 


| great harm to «it down twice # day wit 


that apparently inoffensive spirit; though 
it must be confessed that, ashe never spoke 
to them and they did not dare to address 
him, his presence scarcely produced an er 

Once, in a fit of despera 

tion, the Don had come to the table early 
and taken his rightful seat at its head. The 
stranger appearing and tinding bis piace oc 

cupied, had simply frowned and stalked 
away with an air of offenlod dignity. They 
thought then that he had left them forever, 
but that night there were strange noises 
about the house, and shrill cries seemed to 
float in the air, and the next morning no- 
thing went riyht in business matters. They 
were giad, therefore, to leave the chair of 
honor once more vacant and so invite him 
back again, lest Lis displeasure might lead to 
snces and losses, 


livening effeet, 


And did they never see bum excepting at 
the table ’ I inquired 

Yes: now and then he was encountered 
stalking gloomily up and down the hall, and, 
upon meeting any of the family, would cour- 
tevusly step aside to let them pass, gravely 
bowing as he did so. There was a portion 
of the old building which had contained a 
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recess bardly large enough to be called « 
Toom, th in ite day it might have been 
occupied as such. At the rebuilding the 
had been converted into a lumber 
closet, but the had several times been 
seen to go in thither, as though he claimed 
it for his own quarters, Oonsequently, 0 
might be imagined, it had been left to bim 
altogether, no one caring to follow him and 
impute ita possession 
hut did he never speak’? Did they have 
no conjecture as to who be might be ’ 
No. he had never uttered « wor! 
sibly he was not permitted to converse with 
mortals, or it might be that, being @ spirit, 
he was unable to talk. (nce, however, « 
sheet of paper having been socidentally left 
upon the table, he had stooped over and 
written something that might have been in 
tended for a name, as another person would 
introduce himeelf by leaving a card. And 
here the Don, rieing took down the paper 
from behind his bookease There wae a 
single character in the centre, poorly writ 
ten as wonld be natural with one belonging 
to the olden time—something that might 
have been a name crudely jambied up into 
confusion, or might have been a quaint | 
vice after the hn of anantique monogram 
Whatever it might be no one could 
ture. and the matter wae all ae dark as in 
fore After this, paper had been purposely 
left in the phantom's way. in the hope that 
he would farther try to define himeclf, but 
vain. As though the first ews) 
be held enfleient. he had never 


ther attempt to entimhten their y 


Pos 


all 
whould 
mn an 
hora 


but } e} and wlat does i 


n fine, w 
all mean * 


Who 


rome cavalier 


indeed’ He was protably 
of otherdays perhaps of two 
or three centaries pret That fact his cos 
tume seemed! to establish And he had 
doubtless once lived in that house, else why 
should he now linger so pertinacionsly about 
in’ if any enpporition eould be formed a 
all, it was that, having once resided there, 
he considered it «til! hie own house, re 
garding the rebuilding and additions simply 
in the light of a restoration; that upon this 
principle he looked upon the Don and his 
wife, not as the owners of the property, but 
rather as guests; and that he daily appeared 
at table in the post of honor for no other 
reason than that he might entertain and 
honor them with his presenoe, powibly doin 
#0 at considerable inconvenience to himsael 
Hut, after all, this wae only a conjecture, 
though perhaps the most plausible one that 
oould be framed And if it were a true one, 
it naturally led to a further inquiry: Might 
not the spectre some day get the idea thet 
they had stayed long enough a» guests, and 
no wet himeelf at work to make it uncomfort 
able for them In fact, while the present 
wae a mystery, the future was entirely dark 
and unoertain 

This wae all that the Don could tell me, 
an of course Teould be of no oseiatance to 
Hut the etory impressed me deeply 
indeed contributed somewhat to my 
action, since |} had been apprehensive 
after the first nowelty was over, my 
rht prove monotonous and | could 
myeelf beth amusement and em 
ployment in watching the «peetre, for I felt 
that I need no longer be apprehensive of 
him If the Don had se long been treated 
with eivility as a guest, how mach more 
would Lily and myself be entitled to courtery 


knew 


him 
and 
eal ‘ 
that 
viet m 
w give 


ae doubly guests’ Therefore, while wan 
dering about each day from sea shore to 
little church tn desperate attempt at occu 
pation, T constantly looked forward with 


eagerness to the recurrence of each meal, 
finding the chief pleasure of my life in sit 
ting at the long table and stealthily watching 


the gr hhemwt 

! a dav or two all wont on as at the 
first We took our usual place he then 
oame in we courteously bewed to each 
othe and then seat «down As before, the 
peetre remained motionless and abstracted 
eating and drinking nothing, and taking no 


otioe of us other than to bead in acknow 
ot ent of the customary toast, and alee 
to alute us gravely upon his eparture 
Ther little bw little I bewan to notice a 
hangre im bien His bow became more gra 
‘ is, alatir nething from tte stateliness 
and acouiring a kind of frendly deference 
Then his eve lost a littl of its vacant, far 
seoing stare. anew him of light seeming to 

‘ nto it, warming hi« eupre ton, me at 
we info # ethur of interest 1 what 
transpire nearer athan!d Oneel eatures 


broke inte a kind and not unple asant amile 
Aud IT notioed at last that instead of looking 
upon his sitting as a stately ceren ¥, to be 
terminated as epeedily as possible, he be 
came reluctant to leave the table, rising up 
with a dissatiefied air, like one who ts com 
pelled to leave an agreeable party All this 


change of manner, coming on within two or 
three days, surprised me greatly, and was 
not without its ocenfuaing effect upon the 
Don, and it was not until the fourth day 
that I fathomed the mystery Then, hap 
pening to cast my eyes suddenly upon Lily, 
I saw that, although she was meekly pre 
ling to look into her plate, her face was 
slightly turned toward the head of the table; 


ten 


that there was the old dangerous twinkle 
under the oorner of her evelid: that her 
under lip was getting ready for ite part) in 
fine, that the foolish girl was actually flirt 
ing with the ghost 

Startled and worried, 1 took the earle« 
pportunity to speak with ber, firm in the 
res lution to give her a good scolding she 
‘AW Me comin read my intention in my 
face, and at once proceeded to attempt a 
diversion Drawing from her pocket an old 


hotter fror ne f her New York acquaint 


ances, «he wail w 1a eweet, artioss amile 
Jam so ginal you have come: | have 
been wish me all the afternoon to see you 
J wish to read vou a letter | received last 
month from dear Jenny 
Ihave heani that letter a doren times 
already,’ I said ‘And 1 do not like your 


lear Jenny, who writes a great deal of non 
sense and epell« curbetone with a 4 Now 
lo be serious, Lily, and listen to m What 
is the meaning of this conduct of yours at 
the table this trifling with the feelings of 
the ghost * Whoever heard of such a thing 
before’ You must give bim up—indeed 
you Th «1 

If I give up the ghost, I shall dic,” «bh 
auewered It was a very foolish and il! 
Cae ! pan, and | resolwed to take no notice 
of it 

I really beliewe you would die if you 
could not firt.” Ieaid “But now, do you 

tee the danger of your present course” 

What danger can be ’" she re 
eponded “Js it not the safest thing I 
could ck if I flirt with mon, they all want 
to marry me, and that is inconvenient. But 
a ghost could not marry m« Om the oon 
trary, be might prove a good friend to me. 
and show me where money is buried, and all 
that. And you know—’ 


there 





; to be more socially inclined, he watched 
' when the Don drank the ueual toast, and in 
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“| know that you are a very silly girl, 
and I ,r > you will insist upon your own 
way. Only remember that I have warned 
you,” I responded And this was al) I said, 
though I had come meaning to sco)! ber; 
for though, by reason of my superior age 
and gravity and sedateness of character, all 
her arte were lost upon me, and I was not 
to be inveigled as other men were, yet there 





was something in the way she sometimes 
looked at me that fairly disarmed me. ap 
pealing to my pity, I suppose, ro that I 
could never bear to be harsh with ber 
Therefore | now let her go without another 
word of remonetrance. And she, disre 
garding my caution, but rather acting as 
though with my permission, from that time 
carried on each a course of deep and dan 
gerous coquetting that I became fairly be 
wildered with the depth of her powers and 


the magnificen:« » her execution 

For newer yet. rhosta have a harder 
time than this one upon whom she now prar 
ticed her subtle arts Hamlet's father was 
anyone te be mt rable enough. but at 
least ! knew hie fate and what he hail to 
expect, and was only lettered of hie freedom 
at ««rtau ef porien e bich he could ensily 
remember But this g) tof Lilv's w not 
only kept in a continual etale of uncertainty 
mtd beowalele ent. and tormented 4 all 
the ualupe and downs of hope and despair 
which commonly beset a lovers mind, bat 
hie very hours were no longer hie own, the 
daily regularity of his life being ¢ tantly 
disturbed: for now Lily, under pretence of 


making prolonged explorations of the sur 
would wander off and re 

turn long part the ovnal hour for dining, eo 
that often the ghost, coming in at the pro 
per time, would find the family not yet ns 
sembled, and would be obliged to wait des 

pondently for many minutes before taking 
his accustomed sent And when he waa in 
his place, she would continually, with artful 
glances, provoke him to new extravagances, 
but all the while executing her work so cun 
ningly and demurely that the Don had not 
the slightest suspicion of her agency in the 
matter, but rather imputed the change in 
the speetre's conduct to the natural exhila 
ration created in a long-seoluded nature by 
sudden introduction to new and lively society, 
His eye constantly grew brighter and more 
life-like, his fits of abstracted gaze less fre 
quent. He paid increased attention to what 
went on at table, until at times, for many 
minutes together, his face beamed with a 
stony «mile. Once, at some merry speech 
of Lily's, he threw himself back in his chair 
and opened his mouth as if in convulsions 
of laughter, though not the slightest sound 
eame from his throat 
making up his mind that it would be proper 


rounding country 


stead of contenting himeelf with a stately 


| bow, filled a glass from the decanter and | 


placed it to his lips--vot swallowing any 
thing, however, perhaps from being for 
hidden to drink wine, or perhaps from hav 
ing stomach under that doublet and 
breast plate. And he would purposely pro. | 
long the repast as far as possible, and upon 
leaving would tarn around with more than 
one farewell glance of idolatry and paasion | 
before melting awny It seemed, too, as! 
though now more than ever before, he was 
in the long passages of the 
house, and that he always contrived it so 
as to meet Lily At lnat his devotion to 
her culminated in an act so grotesque and 
singular that, as I now recall it, I think of 
it rather as a dream than as sober reality 

It was a little before midnight when I 
was aroused by a hurried knock. IT had not 
yet undressed myself, and instantly open 
ing the door, saw Lily standing outside, 
with her dress and shawl thrown M@rriedly 

her 
tome ont 
tell me what you make out of all this 

In our passaye-way there was a window 
commanding a view of the court yard below 
Che moon shone brightly, and upon gazing 


encountered 


per 


here." she exclaimed, *‘ and 


wn | saw the ghost standing beneath 
Lily's rood Ile was dressed as uenal in 
oublet and breast plate, but now he wore 
in addition, a richly-plumed eap. In hi 
hand he held an old guitar, without any 
strings upon which with the fingers of one 
hand he went through the motions of ex 
euting an air, while his mouth opened and 
shut as though he was accompanying the 
notes with awsong Of course not a sound 
came from the old stringless guitar, nor yet 
from his lip As he thus stood and let his 
fingers play upon the sounding board, as 
thongh pinching vibrating strings, and 
moved his mouth to some hidden metre, 
opening and cloming his jaws, now with a 


spasmodic perk, and again with a slow, pro 
tracted motion, according as the exigencies 


of the song required; and looked languish 
ing up at the window, advancing and re 
ceding with a series of low bows; and 


rolled up his eyes to the moon, throwing 


inte his eober old face all the expressions of 
strong passion, t a sound all the while 
being heard. it formed altogether such a 


ludicrous picture that I coul: scarcely keep 
from laughing aloud. Lily, less cautious, did 
actually emit from time to time a little squeak 
of merriment. At last the song seemed to 
end, and the serenade with it, Tucking the 
guitar under his arm, the ghost looked up 
for applause Fully bent upon carrying ont 


the frolic to the utmost, I ily broke a rose 
bud from a vine that grew close to the win 
low, and tossed it down to him. He gal 
lantiy picked it up, kissed it ardently, then 
stepped back a pace or two, and so, waving 
hie ha vanishe! into thin air, after his 
UFRAL Manher 

All very amusing, indeed; but I was 
grievously tormented in my mind with the 
fear lest Lily might earry R. matter eo far 
as tomake mischief; more expecially when I 


saw the ghost 
rosebad «t 
blet 

as th 
having been b 
of lowe 


more 


appear at breakfast with the 
king out from a slash in his dou 
aniwith aemile upon his grim face, 
ugh with the conscions assurance of 
ntifully favored in the lists 
I was therefore never in wy life 
lelaghted than when a few momenta 
after there came a special message to me 
from Panama. The disabled steamer had 
been replaced the cars would start for the 
other side of the Isthmus in two or three 
hours; we had not a moment to lose, and by 
night we should be carecering over the Carib- 
bean Sea, leaving the tropics far behind as 
All was at once confusion as we made ap 
our little parcels and bade good-bye forever 
to our kind host and to his quiet, unsophis- 
ticated wife. And as I thought upon the 
strange scenes of the past few days, I re- 
solved that I would never again take change 
of another wild young lady, nor would I lose 
this one from sight until I had fairly re- 
moved her from all further danger 
A prudent determination, probably; for, 
as we walked the last time from our reoms | 
through the long hall, who should appear | 
but the ghost’ His costume was the finest, | 


] 


his breastplate burnished, his slashed dou 
blet tied with new ribbons, the rove etill in 
his bosom, and a ring in hi« outstretched 
hand. A queer, quaint o} ring, I could see 
at a glance, made of beaten gold and having 
what appeared to be a jewe! of some value 
set in the centre. One of those old- 
fashioned pieces of the workmanship of a 
past day, indeed, whieh derive their value 
partly from their age, and with a little al- 
teration of the setting would serve for ring, 


button. or breastpin, ax the tas of the 
wearer might dictate. Holding this forth 
with a low bow, the ghost made as though 


he would present it to Lily, who upon her 
part looked irresolute and sorely tempted to 
acoept it. Bat I dashed between them, and 
the ghost, with no very plearant expression 
upon his grim visage, «talked wrathfully 
away, his old sword rattling against the stairs 
ax he reached the end of the passage 
began to climb up to what was considered 
his expecial apartment 

‘Are you crazy’ I «exclaimed to Lily, 
in response to her momentary look of in 
dignation **Do you feel sure that he of 





and 


fered that ring to you simply as a compli 
mentary parting gift May he not rather 
have choren to consider it a betrothal 
pledge 

How foolish you are, Gus!” she some 
what savagely retorted Have I not al 


ef safety with a 


not marry 


ready told you that the « 
vhost lies in the fact that ical 
him ' 

** Not marry him ' 
for al! that, a ghost who 
hae a house, and that he 
real « as his guest 


int, 
magines that he 
ntertain its 


he 


of conree not 
ust ¢ 


whers may well 


capable of fancying that he ix the betrothed 
cavalier of a blooming young lady. You do 
not know ghosts as well as Ido,” I con 


tinued, pretending to an linmense expericnoe 
in the article, ‘* Would you be pleased if, 
under the mistaken impression that you had 
accepted him, he were to follow you to New 
York’ Ido not know whether he ix tied 
down to this place otherwise than from 
choice or past association. | presume that 


he could trayel about if he wanted to. A | 
| pretty acquisition 


he would be to your 
boarding-school dinner-table, would he not ” 


| Now, then, say good-bye to our friends and 


Again, apparently | 
What if even now he were to rise out of the 


let us be off.” 
A hasty adieu, a jump into the little car- 


riage, and a crack of the whip; and so, | 


under charge of the half-breed driver, we 
were whirled away, my spirits gradually 
rising as we awept farther and farther along 
from the haunted house. Haunted no 
longer, perhaps, I reflected with some tre- 
pidation, for what if the phantom should 
actually take it into his head to follow us? 


ground and take his place on the seat beside 
Lily. Or, if we were really freed from him 
for ever, might we net have brought dire 
trouble upon our entertainers’ For the de- 
serted lover might become cross and ill-tem- 
yored after our departure, and make the 
—— too hot for those whom he called his 


guests, But, on the other hand, he might 


TEANYSON AND LONGFELLOW. 


FROM THE LONDON JUDY 


Mr. Longfellow goeth on a visit to the 
Poet Laureate. He is met at the station by 
his host 


Mr, Tennyson (lg 





** Should you ask me, H. W. L., 
If that I am glad to see you, 
If that in my humble wigwam 
We will smoke the fragrant peace-pipe ; 
I should answer, I should tell you 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
Where once dwelt the grim Ojibways 
(Not to mention the Dacotahs,) 
Where the pumpkin, squash, and green- 
bac ka, 
Apple sass and woocen nutmegs, 
Flourish in their wild profusion, 
Lo! I bid thee hearty welcome, 
© musician and sweet singer'” 
The reply of Mr. Longfellow must inevi- 
tably be as follows 


I hold it truth with those who say 
I sion't exactly know their names) 
That poets who have equal fames 
Should meet thus in a friendly way. 
Tho’ ocean waves they rise and fall 
(And I was ill when tempest tossed) 
Tis better to've been ill and crossed 
Than never to have crossed at all.” 
leg.) 


Mr. Tennyson y 


‘* This isn't the forest primeval; the mur- 

muring trees and the hemlocks 

Bearded with moss, are not here; nor, indis 
tinct in the twilight, 

Do they like the Druids of 
with wine of Catawba 

Can we regale yoy here, as it grows by the 
Beautiful River ; 

But such as I have at your service! place— 
port, sherry, and bitter 

Beer brewed by Bass shall be yours; and now 
let ux go into dinner. 


old stand; nor 


[The poets will then dine. | 


| At such moments, meaner mortals, like 
Judy and her readers, must not intrude upon 
them—-at anyrate until the cloth is with- 
| drawn, when Mr, Longfellow will thus ad- 
dress his host : 


‘Comrade, I have dined extremely well ; 
and as since early dawn 

I have 
| only one smal! horn, 
| You — that I enjoy it; and this 
} truth the poet sings, 

| That no matter how ethereal, poets suffer 
hunger's stings. 
| If perhaps that you'll excuse me, I should 
j like to go to bed, 





tasted naught but beer, and of that | 


And in slumber steep my senses, also rest my | 


weary head.” 


[Whereupon Mr. Tennyson will ring fer 
candles, and escort his guest to his room. | 
| Arrived at the bedroom door, it is perfectly 
| certain he will then say: 


take hia affliction so much to heart as to | 


pine away, becoming the ghost of the ghost 
of himself, and so entirely disappear from 
among them 

Whatever the issue of it, I never heard, 
Gradually we left the house behind us, the 
open country became wooded road, the city 
gates appeared, and we rolled rapidly once 
more over the rough stone streets, through 
narrow passages, along open plazas, and past 
the old cathedral; and so on to the Tailroad, 
where, in a few minutes, I saw Lily safely 
tucked away in a convenient seat of the 


| middle car 
There was still an hour to «pare, and I | 


turned again into the city to make a few 
purchases, First, a httle fruit, then a Pa 
nama bat, and after that I bethought myself 
to gather together some light reading for 
the voyage up. Near the rear of the cathe 
dral was a small book-stall of limited capa 
city and offering few inducements to pur 
A few Spanish novels, an assort 
hooks—these seemed all 
an upper shelf a very 

old volume so dingy, indeed, that I lifted 
it down for clover examination, It was a 
century or two old, and contained the lives 
and exploits of a dozen or two of the most 
celebrated Spanish cavaliers, with rough en 
Tturned it hastily over, | came 
across what forthe momentseemed to freeze 
my blood; for there was the portrait of the 
ghost-—life like and unmistakable, in spite 
of the inart the cut. And, 
as though to resolve all chance of remain 
ing doubt, beneath it was a fac-simile of his 
signature other, in fact, than the 
same queer, jumbled seribble of characters 
which Don Mignel had shown us for our be- 
wilderment. I yave one hasty glance at the 
letter press accompanying the portrait; and 
then, purchasing the book without dispute 
abont the first named price, rushed back to 
the cars 

* There, there!" I exclaimed to Lily, 
thrusting the open volume before her. ‘* Do 
you hot reoognize hin’ Now, at last, you 
have something to write home about! Whom 
de you think you have. been flirting with for 
the past week’ Look! As I live, with none 
other than old Vasco Nunez de Balboa him 
self t's Magazine 


chasers 
ment of religious 
But 1 noticed upon 


vravings A 


‘ic execution of 


hone 


Lap 
Lappin 


Rar \ 
vated 
, 


LAGI raft of ‘giant logs” 
recently »wn the Rhine, for Holland 
upon were houses, yards, and pens 
for cattle, and a population of six hundred 
It was {00 feet in length or there 
earned an entire village. At 


w hic 


re reonus 


abouts, and 


, least five hundred men are required to steer 


it safely through the rapids, such as are met 
with under the Lurlie or Bingen Lock. This 
they do by means of long poles, which ex 
tend into the water, but it is hard work, 
and requires both a skillful hand and a prac- 
ticed eve, as well as yreat knowledge of the 
rocks, shoals, and whirlpools of the river 
An eye witness says: * Old women are «pin- 
ning at the doors of the little houses; young 
ladies, with ftlaxen hair and very verdant 
looks, are sewing or peeling potatoes; young 
men are lounging about in the sun, smok- 
ing long pipes and chatting among them- 
selves. Under a large shed the dinner is 
cooking, enough for the entire village It 
is @ gay scene, and just one’s idea of ‘ rough- 
ing it.’” 


GH A little girl, just past her fifth year, 
while chattering about the beaux that visited 
two ladies in the same heuse, being asked, 
** What do you mean by beaux, Annie *” re- 
plied, ** Why, I mean men that have not got 
much sense.” 

CH Marsachusetts seems to be degene- 
rating. It has been noted that she did not 
produce one first-class General or seaman 
during “he war, and now it is said that a 
negro has carried off the honors at Harvard 
College! Her college students also had a 
shameful row recently while visiting Wor- 
cester 


‘If you're waking, call me early, call me 


early, Alfred dear, 
I find it, after London, really very pleasant 
here; 


| which is over a thousand pounds.’ 


And asa walk ere breakfast I admire, if fine | 


the day, 
Let us go to-morrow morning—yes I only 
hope we may.” 


At this point the American bard retires 
to his couch, shutting his door. His host, 
however, gives a final vent to his Longfel- 
lowian feelings in these words: 


* Stars of the summer night, 
High in your azure deeps, 
Not too much golden light- 
He sleeps 
My William sleeps, 
Sleeps 


Dreams of the summer night; 
Don't, please, with nightmare keep 
Him broad awake to-night; 
But sleep 
Yes, let him sleep, 


Slee p 


An Ancient Battle. 

Free from the smoke of a modern engage- 
ment, a Hellenic battle must have been a 
gallant sight. In purple tunies and burnished 
armor the men stood ten, fifteen and twenty 
deep, beneath a glittering forest of spear- 
heads. Those who were well-to-do had no 
lack of gold about their greaves and breast- 
plates, and were dandified in piumes and 
sword-belts; while even the poorest citizen 
wore a helinet fashioned by the exquisite 
taste of a Greek artificer. It must have 
been a trial of the nerves of the bravest to 
stand biting his moustache; humming a bar 
of the Pwan which he was to sing within the 
next quarter of an hour; wondering whether 
his widow would marry him again; hoping 
that the cobbler on bis right might not turn 
tail, or the teacher of gymnastics on his left 
shove him out of the line; dimly conscious 
meanwhile that his colonel was exhorting 
him in a series of well-tuned periods to be- 
think himself of the tomb which covered 
those who died in Thermoplyw, and the 
trophy which stood on the beach at Artemi- 
sium. And then the signal-trumpet sounded, 
and the music struck up, and the whole 
army moved forward, steadily at first, but 
breaking into a run when only a few hundred 
yards separated the approaching lines. And, 
as the ym ved between grew shorter, and 
the tramp of the enemy mingled with their 
own, the front rank men had just time to 
try and imagine that the countenance of the 
people opposite looked like flinching, and 
that the notes of their war-chant bad begun 
to falter, and the next seeond there would 
be a crash of pikes, and a grating of buck- 
lers, and a clutching of beards; and those 
who would fain be home again were pushed 
on by the mass behind, excited at hearing 
others fighting, and with no steel at its own 
throat; and, after five minutes of thrusting, 
and shouting, and fierce straining of foot, 
and knee, and shoulder, the less determined 
or the worse disciplined of the two hosts 
would learn, by more cruel experience, the 
old lesson, that life as well as honor is for 
those who retain their self-respect and their 
shields. 

tw It is a poor rule that won't work 
both ways. If men ought to labor but eight 
hours a day, why should their wives be 
obliged te toil longer’ It is said that an 
eight-hour-a-day man, on going home the 
other evening for his supper, found his wife 
sitting in her best clothes en the front stoop, 
reading a volume of travels. ‘* How ix this >" 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where's my supper’ ‘J 
don't know,” replied the wife; ** I began to 
get breakfast at 6 o'clock this morning, and 
my eight hours ended at 2 P. M. 


| it is artificial ? 


THE LADY'S FRIEND. 


Splendid Inducements for 1868. 


The proprietors of this * Qaeen of the Monthlice” 
announce the following novelvts for thie year: — 

A DEAD MAN'S RULE. By Elizabeth Prescott, 
author of “ How a Woman had Mer Way,” &¢ 

THE DEBARRY FORTUNE. By Amands M. 
Douglas, author of “In Trust,” * Stephen Dane,” &c. 

FLEEING FROM FATE. By Louise Chandler 





Moulton, author of “Juno Clifford,” &c. 


These will be accompanied by numerous short 


| stories, poems, &c., by Florence Percy, Harriet Pree 
| Cott Spofford, Mrs. Loulee Chandler Moulton, Miss 


Amanda M. Douglas, Mies V. F. Townsend, August 
Bell, Mra, Hosmer, Frances Lee, &c., &c. 

The Lady's Friend |e edited by Mre. HENRY 
PETERSON, and nothing but what t* of a refined 
and elevating character i+ allowed entrance into its 
pager 


The Fashions, Fancy Work, &c, 


A Splendid deuble page finely colored Fashion 
llate, engraved on steel, in the finest etyle of art, 
will lliastrate each number. Aleo other engravings, 
iNustrating the latest patterns of Dresses, Cloake, 
Bonnets, Head-dresses, Fancy Work, Embroidery, &c 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


The beautiful etee) engravings which adorn The 


Lady's Fri 


ml are, we think, uuequal 


TEEMS: 


SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFERS 

We offer for THE LADY'S FRIEND precisely 
the same premiame (in all respects) as are offered for 
THE POST, The list* con be made up either of the 


$2.50 A YEAR. 


| Magazine, or of the Magazine and Paper conjointly, 


are may be desired. 

The Terme for Clubs of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
are alto preelsely the same as for THE POST —and 
the Clubs also cam be made up for both Magazine 
and l’aper conjointly if desired. 

t# The contents of The Lady's Friend and of 
The Post will alwaye be entirely different. 

68 Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 15 ets. 

Addross 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Stolen Huby. 

We find in Chambers’s London Journal, an 
account of the mode in which a famous col- 
lector of precious stones recovered a stolen 
ruby. The narrator says :— 

I called this morning on a certain well- 
known gem collector, who was so good as to 
show to me the contents of his cabinet. 


| After the first half-dozen specimens, my at- 


tention began to wander ; for a very little of 


| that sort of thing goes a great way with me. 


‘* What is that little bottle you keep among 
your gems ’” inquired I. 

‘That is my Queen Eleanor's Mixture,” 
said he laughing. ‘* But for it, I should not 
be in possession of yonder ruby, the value of 
“What?” cried I. ‘* Do you mean to say 
I thought that that notion 
of manufacturing gems was a popular super- 
stition.”’ 

‘* So it is,” said he; ‘* but, nevertheless, I 


| am indebted to the mixture for that ruby. 


The fact is this: my collection is too well 
known by half. I don’t mind showing it to 
an old friend like you, and of course I am 
proud of all these things; but I have, in a 
general way, to keep too sharp an eye upon 


, my visitors to make the exhibition pleasant. 


People whom I know nothing about cali 
upon me, and present a card of some friend 
of mine, and say: * Mr. So-and-so assured 
me you would be so kind as to let me see 
your gems.’ Tevo men came together upon 
one occasion with the purpose (as after- 
wards appeared) of what they called * put- 
ting the jug’ on me—that means garrote 
and robbery ; but I did not like their looks, 
and declined to show them anything with- 
out a letter of introduction, They had, as 
it afterwards turned out, stolen the card of 
a Professor of Mineralogy. I am not, how- 
ever, afraid of a single visitor, because I al- 
ways keep (is handy”’—and my friend pro- 
duced a pretty little pistol, cocked, and, I 
have no doubt, loaded 

* But the bottle,” said I; 
use of that?” 

‘That is the supplement to the pistol. 
Thus, enly yesterday, a very ill-looking fel- 
low —a foreigner, all hair and false jewelry; 
and a very foolish thing of him it was to 
come to me with paste-diamonds in his shirt- 
front—brought a letter of introduction with 
him from a friend of mine at Dresden. The 
letter was genuine; but I had my doubts, 
from the first, as to whether this was the 
gentleman to whom it referred. However, 
I brought him in here, and showed him the 
gems. He made some very commonplace 
observations, which convinced me he knew 
nothing of the subject, and after thanking 
me, in a somewhat servile manner, for my 
courtesy, took up his hat to go. I slipped 
between him and the door, and locked it in 
asecond. ‘ My ruby,’ said I, ‘if you please, 
or you're a dead man.’ And I put the pistol 
to his forehead. That little stone, which I 
have said is valued at above a thousand 
pounds, was missing. Instead of being in- 
dignant, my gentleman merely answered: 
‘Indeed, you are mistaken, sir. You may 
call your servant, and examine every pocket.’ 

‘**T know that, you scoundrel,’ returned 
] ‘You have svrallowed that ruby; now 
drink this, or die.’ I held the weapon in 
one hand, and the mixture, which is an 
emetic, in the other. The situation was 
very disagreeable for him, I have no doubt, 
but did not seem to be at all embarrassing. 
He shrank from the pistol (or at least the 
police station, which was its alternative,) 
and took the physic like a lamb, while I 
stood over him with the Weapon and the 
Bowl (that little white basin yonder,) ex- 
actly as Queen Eleanor stood over Fair Rosa- 
mond. That's why I call it Eleanor's Mix- 
ture: a decoction without which no gem- 
cabinet, of any value, can be pronounced 
complete. When I miss a specimen, I al- 
ways know at once that some visitor has 
swallowed it. and then, you know, he has to 
swallow this.” 


‘*what is the 


tH The following dialogue came off at 
the Whistler House, in Mercer, Pa., the 
other day: Traveller—** Landlord, have you 
had any cases of sun-stroke in Mercer?” 
Landlord—** No, sir; when a man gets drunk 
here we always say he is drunk, and never 
call it by any other name.” 

(@™ Noar the site of ancient Nineveh, a 
summer temperature of 140 deg. Fabr., has 
been experienced, and is the highest tempe- 
rature authentically recorded. 




































































1868 


August 15, 


Western Editorial Excursion. 


Patrick L. Connor, a St. Louis humorist, 
went onan editorial excursion recently, and 
thus recorded his experiences: 

I used to think I belonged indirectly to 
the editorial profession myself, but I doubt 
it now. I dispatched myself to meet the 
excursionista, and acoompany them to the 
city. From what I saw I incline to the b 
lief that I never will be a successful editor 

There were one hundred and thirty-seven 
of us, and our progress was like that of a 
devastating army. Hotel keepers took down 
their signs and fled in dismay at the ap 
proach of such a band of deadheads. Chil 
dren cried, ‘* Ma, take in the clothes—here 
comes the editors."’ Wherever we went there 
was a panic before us, and dry | and 
famine in our rear. As a body were 
big thing 

Our country cousins are 

t, but clever and agreeable withal. At the 
Southern Hotel, at dinner, one of them 
called for half a column of senp, three 
squares of roast beef, and a few paragraphs 
of vegetables. He used a newspaper for a 
napkin, and picked his teeth with a lead 
pencil. Another was introduced to a gen 
tleman of this city who handed him his card 
** Do you wish this on our outside or our i 
side ’”’ asked the editor. You can eat the 
darned thing if you like,” replied our friend 
** but it seems to me I would keep it on my 
outside," 

I asked the « 
postulator if he would like 
Can-Can 

‘How far out of t 

**Out of town! My dear sir, it is 
city—a dance at the theatre 

** Well, now, I declare, I haven't been to 
a dance for about eight vears. | would like 
to go, but I think I had better go and buy a 
pair of pumps first.” 

**Pumps! no. This 
you can take no part 
participate.’ 

‘They must be almighty selfish,” rt- 
ed the editor; but gathering himaclf to- 
gether, he replied, ** All right.” 

We sat through the first act of ‘*‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,” at the Varieties, at the end of 
which the accomplished Tassani appeared in 


ones 


we 


a decidedly queer 


juashtown Ex 


ditor of the S 
] to wo and see the 
s it?’ eaid he 

in the 


wr 





a dance in which 


is 


rete 


the famous Can-Can leap 
‘Gracious goodness !"' said the knight of 
the quill and scissors, ‘‘she has completely 


un rinolined he Tse If, hasn't she ”” 


* My friend,” I remarked, with a cheerful 
aspect, ‘‘do words like these grow spontane 
ously in your latitude’ If they do, send 
down about a peck to my address. I want 
them for family use.” I continued: *‘Ina 
few moments we shall see the pretty Cora 
dina Crugi in the Tarentelle.”’ 

‘Is it possible? How long has she been 
in that way ?”’ 

**It's no use,” I said, mentally, speaking 
to myself, ** genius can never lower itself 


” 


to such coiamonplace affairs 
Next morning I took my friend to witness 


a rehearsal of the ** Black Crook,” and told 
him he ought to make mention of it in the 
Expostulator. He said he would, Intro 
duced him to the manager, stage manager, 
leading gentleman, first singing chamber- 
m iid, d vorke ep r, etc., etc 


‘** Where are those young ladics that danced 
last night, and didn’t have time , 

The manager informed him that of 
them were in the green om, mending their 
‘ Jacob's Ladders !" 

I never shall forge the 
‘~ountenance worn by the ed 


, 
to dress 


most 


expression of 

bh of the Ex 
postulator He drew me aside, and looking 
very much like who had been to the 
funeral of a poor uncle, and had his pockets 
picked at the graveya: in a voice 
teeming with emotion, 


tor 
one 


1, he said 


** Mr. Le Conner, I have left my Bible in 
my room. I have read that little story about 
Jacob and his ladder, but upon my soul I 
have forgotten it Please tell ime what the 


manager means 


h,” said I, ‘don't let eve ry body 
know you came from Wisconsin. Jacob's 
ladders are broken threads in the tights 
worn by the young ladies of the ballet, run 
ning the full length of the leg. These 
tights are very costly, and the formation of 
a Jacob’s ladder is very annoying to young 


small salarie 


itorial friend. We 


lies who work for very 
* Let's go, d my ed 
went 
I tried to induce 
the Paschill House 
and inquired the price 
told 


ia 
” 


Sil 


him to buy a ticket in 


He w 


Five dollars, he was 


drawing 


Oh, no! you can lay that on me. I've 


t } t 
and I saw the 





























just come from the theatre, 
ten-pin Cance and the tar and feathers for 
seventy-five cent Think I'm going to pay 
Live adoliars lo se your oid show 
My friend not having faith in the associa 
tion, I took a ticket myself 
A boy ran upon tl idewalk, slapped 
him across his back, and sang out at the top 
of his dulcet voice, ** Black your boot ir’ 
el em up 
‘Look here, young man, you wouldn 
talk to me in that way in Wi h 
not be 8, them s aller 7 
I was glad when we arrived at the hotel 
Aboard the excursion boat that visited the 
mouth of the Missouri, I suffered the agonies 
of torture How can I forgive or forget t 
friend of mine, who, when he tasted a gla 
of champ: remarked that he id 1 
like hiskey } i And how, whe 
us takir me to his hotel at night, | 
iplained becanse I] took him p tw 
ts at once Wante!] to know what use 
hal for two ourt houses, and 
whether hi expenses had been paid at two 
hot« shits of stairs 
at Or ls about an 
hour lerk and de 
and } 
** It is already sett] replied the clerk 
‘Yes, but I mean the other } 
What other bill 7” 
‘I've got two rooms, and am sleeping in 
two beds, The city o e, and 
} it Was aS Louis 
iste ] isfied 
I had a great deal of fun wit! West 
ern brethrer Hope they will ¢ uy 
and bring their knitting 
Tur ONLY RRASON A of <pondent, 
after describing the lat f the vol 
cano at the Sandwich Isla , says that the 








only reason why the lava not sweep aw 


i ay 
nd the earthquake destroy whole cities and 











towns with all their inhabitants, was that 
there were no such towns a ‘ va ther 
The reason is sufficient, and he is evident) 
a careful observer 
{3 A young lady whoi ing a airy 
that.is rather ** difficuit”’ in matter of 
us that she is not yet 





fences, informs 


Only one or two ladies | 








TEE SATURDAY EVERING Post. 


Werltdly Wisdom. 

worldly wise person and thu 
siast are two extremes between which there 
is a vast interval, There can be no doubt 
which is the more philosophical of the two 
beings. The enthusiast is all fire and fury- 

a true son of thunder and of agitation 
moves in an atmosphere of his own wild con- | 
cept 


The 


the er 


tion 
mance ¢ 


that the shepherdesses of pastoral ro 
lo to the able-bodied rustics of an 
English country village. The worldly wise 
man, on the other hand, like the wise vir 
gins in the parable, acts upon a system, and 
is invariably as wide-awake as Argus. Nor 
is the system on which he acta by any means 


as necessarily depraved as the enthusiast 
thinks, A great minority, Gens zh not per 
haps an actual majority, of le who are 


wordly wise are uot purely selfish in their 
They determine virtuously that 
if ever they do attain to int Iuence by di t of 
their care and ¢ ry, they will surprise and 
edify mankind the exemplary way they 
employ it. Life—they say so to themselves 

must be viewed as a whole. It is better to 
wait and obtain a position of authority in 
the end than to forfeit all chance of retting 
the ear of the world by doing something 
rash in the beginning. It is @niy, after all, 


resolutions 


he 
by 





the same as bottling up one’s trumps, Here 
after, when one comes to play them, one 
will play them with all the more effect. A 
man who conducts the game of life on this 
principle is by no means the low, sordid 
snima! which persons of a poetical and de 
nunciatory turn sometimes state him to be 
He must not be confounded with a trimmer 
A trimmer sails upon a similar track, only 
e has not the same noble resolve that he 


will try some day or other to use his position 
and powers for good. But the man who 
means, as as he has climbed to fame 
and fortune, to make up by his use of them 
for all the small meanness has had to 
practice while he was upon the ladder, is a 
respectable and worthy person, and it is of 
materials of this sort that Cabinet Ministers, 
an og and bishops are not uncommonly 
made, With the gross form of selfishness 
which only sees one end—self-advancement 
—and drives at that end without hesitation | 
or delay, we have nothing of course to do. 
We are dealing now with tliat more moral 


ROO 


| and honorable egotism which wishes both to 


get on, and to be enabled to do one's duty 
hereafter when one has got on. This is 
worldly wisdom par ercellence. And of this 
it may fairly and truthfully be said, that it 


is intelligible as a theory of life, and that 
as the great majority of « fellow-cer 
practice it with assiduity, it o* to he 
that they approve of it upon pr.nciph 


Singular Photegraphs. 

A novelty in photographs is promised us, 
Pictures visible only in the dark; portraits 
that must be taken into the coal-cellar to be 
admired. There are certain compounds of 
phosphorus which, after a short exposure to 
light, retain a certain amount of luminosity 
for days and even weeks afterwards, The 
image from the photographer's lens is allow- 
ed to fall upon a plate covered with one of 
these preparations; the light excites the 
surface to phosphorescence wherever it 
falls; the shadows of the image produce no 
effect, When the plate is removed from the 
camera and brought to the light, nothing is 
visible upon it; but if carried into utter 


darkness, the picture developes itself with 
an unearthly glow, as if it had been drawn 
with the point of a lucifer match. Curious, 
but ¢cug bono? 


ntly been patented 
bran of tlour after 


A process has rece 
d by which the 


ne oe 


in Englar 


being separated is ground into an impalpable 
powder, and then again mixed with the 
flour In this way all the nutritious ingre- 
dients are preserved while the fineness of 
the flour is not affected 

C2” The other day a boy of 15 in England 
was charged with stealing from his em 
ployers The boy had been reading * aul 
Clifford,” a copy of which was found in hi 


carpet-bag, till he fancied himself a high 














wayiman, and wrote a letter to his immediate 
superior signed, ** Captain Claude.” ‘ You 
know my real nau ‘he writes, ** now know 
me as Captain C oo ' He seems to have 
stolen about £25 and lived for three days at 
Portland at the rate of £500 a year, spending 
£1 a day in cab hire unning up tavern 
bills for wine Ihe owes his ! 
tence four years in? jatory to Lord 
Lytton 

. - I, - =‘ i geet allied ¢ 

C3" In I yt, where su r ot 
frequent occurrence, the Ara d rive 
some salt in water and pour it into the ears 
of the patient rh ult tu ecdlately 
relieves th ufferc: 

€P™ Spenking of the failure of the olive 
crop in Ttaly, a Western paper remarks that 
the news is of little interest on this side of 
the Atlantic, as most of the olive oil used in 
this country comes from Western hoga. 

CF SUDDEN ‘Miss Brown, I have been 
to learn how to tell fortune said A young 
fellow to a brisk brunette nat give me 
your } l,if you plense Well, go and 
ask pa 

C9~ A horse lately fell into the sea at an 
English town, and swan yout for nineteen 
hours, and a distance of more than ten 
miles straight line bef waa t 

THE MARKETS 

FLOW! re has I rather m juiry f 
Flour he w - otup 4.50 ‘ f 
extra far at wr li) for rilLweet an 2 
12," for Penna and Obio do do, including fat te 
at S12, 75o014: extras at § 4, and «aperfine at 97.2 
28, as to ity. Kye Plour-—700 bbie sold at §9,2 
£OA), chiefly at the latter rot 

“sKAIN—There has he s good demand for 
W veat s * of 300 bue common sd etriet) 

t Bs ' “u cho n 

t 9) Wr? 100 bus 
) 1 2 bus M yan 
sat 9 to $1,480. Cor 

1 §1 tur inferio 
" ‘ ‘ . s of goiar 
1509 tor O at 
¢ ’ salee of Mecca 
. a ! 
‘ ii 4 Hy 
and sho t ike 

Sales of | “4 Home 
I s of an 

rR Sales of so 

mkedat2 z at . . 5 

COTTOS rket ! 17 
bales at gel a r M \ d a we 

ec f “@ 

IKON—Pig M eof Nol 
Foundry at $1 +e 
Pig haa efvanced. M tur , 9 
$5250 for Ber 
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Rates of Advertising. 


T ty cents a lime for the Gret insertion 
Tw nie for each additional! \usertion 
ta" lay nt te réquired it n 





| tion to the ordinary notions of his genera- | Hardshell Baptist in West EF) 


CW Onward -Opposition to Preabyterian 


. Marion Co., 


Missouri 





MARRIAGES. 


Marriag re notices mitet always be accompanied 
ares ponsit le nam 


On the let Inetant, by the Rev. M. D. Karte, Mr 





Jous P. Mevens to Mies Ipa C. Warsow, both of 

On the %0th of July, by the Rev. J. HW. Petar, 
M. D., Mr. Jown Romenteto Mies Brags Caannene 
danghtor of John HM. Chambers, Eeq., both of this 
cit 

On the 2d of July, by the Rev. Thos. C. Murphy, 
DD. Mr. Ateewr A. Rerren to Mice June hi 
Fry, daughter of Major Danic! Fry, Key,, both of thie 
city 

On t! let of March, by the Rev. Wm. Catheart, 
Mr. Atwent D. Suaw to Mise Mooste Hotewonrn, 
both of thi« cits 

Oou let of May, by the Rev. Sami. Durhorow, 

r. Lowin W. Davie to Mies Josermixne Woop, 
both of thie elt 

On th mh of July, by the Rew, Andw. Manel P 
Mr. Samur Ganmponen to Miee Exwa V. Corr 
MAK, both of thie etty 

DEATHS. 

t@™ Notices of Death must always be accomps 
u a fuspoweible Dau 

At his late residence in Clementon, N, J., on the 
Sith of Jr Isaac TOMLIN@ON, a “l UY years 

On the ith instant, CaTmanncx Ww ALLACKS aged 41 
veare 

On the {th inetant, Mre, E.uzanern Strewaart, in 
her Sth y 

On the Sd tnetgnt, Mre. Sananu A. Havwoop, ia 


her %%1 year. 


On dd-day, the ¢ 


d instant, Dr. Jess Coates, in his 


Tid year, 


On the 2d Instant, Many, widow of the 





T. Orifith, tn her (th year 
On the 2d instant, Kopzat Fraeveon, Jr, in bie 
24th sear, 
On the Ist inetant, Racwe., relict of the late Jae 
Packer, in her 7th vear 
Onthe let inetant, Henny Planniweror, in hile 
85th year, 
, 
Established 1861,) 
, , ‘DP at pe ’ 
4 4a + *. 4 \ ‘ 4 
PIE GREAT AMERICAN 
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What Me Theaugt:. 
A tew since, ew peper 
7 pe — b ‘nek fall of 
Getah, Cock 0 cass in the capoem 
train at Jackson and quietly awaited the 
advent of the conductor, whe on 
time, and relieved the traveller's of his 
Uoket any remarks, On his return 


the traveller buttonholed him and inquired 

* Candactor, how far ist to 'Poleon *" 

“ Twenty miles.” 

“That's what I tho't.” 

At the next station the traveller stopped 
him, and agsin inquired — 

*' Conductor, how far to Manch'ter ’"' 

* Twenty ~ 
we “s wot I tho't.” 

At Manchester the traveller stopped him 
the third time, and aaid- 

** Conductor, how far to Tecumay *" 

“ Twenty miles” 

** That's wot I tho't.” 

Aa the train left Tecumach, the traveller 
exhausted the patience of the conductor, 
and the following dialogue explains tho re 
walt: — 

** Conductor, how far to Adri'n ?" 

The conductor threw himself upon his 
dignity, and remarked — 

** Ree here, my friend, do you take me for 
« fool Y" 

The traveller ‘stuck to his tert,” and 
very coolly remarked - 

ade wot I tho't."” 

conductor joined the reine 
hearty laugh, and ccaieiel ¢> dhew his 
passenger to tho't as he pleased. 


A Samaritan. 

Old Tom Talfourd, the plasterer, of Cin- 
cinnati, was terribly addicted to his cups 
and gave his family much trouble. He would 
get drunk all over, and at times had to be 
carried home, in a helpless cundition, by 
some considerate neighbor Once he was 
picked up by one of the rougha of the place, | 
who, rom & Coarse manner, was very 
kind-hearted. But a tm med ave out be- 
fore he had got far with hisi ble burden, 
and laying him down as he grew fatigued, 
he would refresh himself by kicking the vic 
bim of appetite as he lay before him, with a 
remark that was not pious, and then taking 
him up be would trudge on again, till, fa. | 
tigued, the kicking would be resumed. At 
last the kicks had the effect of rousing the | 
drunken man, who, sobered under the in 
fliction, walked home telerably straight 
Otr friend, the next day, was met by the 
minister of the parish, a grave man, who 
alluded to the fact that he had seen him 
carrying home the tipsy plasterer, and said 
he was acting the part of a Good Samaritan 
* T don't know about that,” said the rough 
man; ‘IT guess he'd say I was a blamed bad 
Samaritan, for | used up a good pair of 
bouts in kicking him sober.” 














The man who agrees with everything you 
ray, and laughs at every remark you make, 
is like a friendly dog he expects a bone at 
some future time 

The man that flattera you to your face | 
will ask you to lend him a dollar in a short 
time 

If a person tella you that you are the most 
sensible man he ever saw, mark it, be will | 
shortly ask you to do him a favor—aay §5. | 
That is the kind of cents he meana, 

When a man tells you that your horses are 
the best in the country, he means to borrow | 
one of them, and a saddle thrown in 

Some men learn how to borrow anything, 
but they are awful dull in learning how to 
bring back. However, a person is not ex 
peeted to know too much at once— it takes 
a strong mind to understand geology and | 
theology at the same time 

A borrower thinks it is about as easy for 
you to come after anything as it was for him | 


| 
| 
Rerrew ing. | 
] 
| 


to go after it. This is * free and easy” phi 
losophy especially free 
A man that would borrow your cigar 


wouldn't object to taking your breath to 
smnoke it with 


Pangent. 

Dict you ever hear the story of the Irish- 
man and the horse radish ’ 

* No: how waa itt" 

- Well, seeing a dish of grated horse 
radish on the table where they had stopped 
for dinner, each helped himself largely to 
the sauce, supposing it to be eaten as potato 


or squash; and the first, puttipy a knifeful | 24! duties with cheerfulness and love. There | ing, and I drew my machete. 
 dheomerete | has been no giving up her nursery to the | conds a black paw, armed with terrible 


into his mouth, jerked his 











DABBLING. 
Mastxu JACK (to very refined governess, who has suddenly appeared).—‘‘ Oh, Miss Finnikin, do come in; it's so awfully jolly!” 





Matronty Beauty. 


Without doubt it is a time of trial to all 
women, more or lexs painful according to in- 
dividual disposition, when they first begin 
to grow old and lose their good looks, Youth 
pot beauty make up so much of their per- 
sonal value, so much of their natural raseon 
d'etre, that when these are gone many feel 
as if their whole career was at an end, and 


| aw if nothing was left to them now that they 


are no longer young enough to be loved as 
girls are loved, or pretty enough to be ad 
mired as once they were admired. For wo- 
men of a certain position have so little 
wholesome occupation, and #o little ambi- 


| tion for anything, save indeed that miserable 


thing called ‘getting on in society,” that 
they cannot change their way of life with 
advancing years; they do not attempt to 
find interest in things outside of themselves, 
and independent of the mere personal at- 
tractiveness which in youth constituted their 
whole pleasure of existence. This in ersen- | 
tially the case with fashionable women, who 
have staked their all on appearance, and to 
whom good looks are of more account than 
noble deeds; and, accordingly, the struggle 
to remain young is a frantic one with them, 
and as degrading aa it is frantic, With the 
ideal woman of middle age—that pleasant 
woman, with her happy face and softencd 


| manner, who unites the charms of both 
j epochs, retaining the ready reaponsivencss 


of youth while adding the wider «sympathies 
of experience--with her there has never 
been any such struggle to make herself an 
anchronism Consequently she remains 
beautiful to the last, far more beautiful 
than all the pastes and washes in Madame 
Rachel's shop could make her. Sometimes, 
if rarely in these latter days, we meet her 
in society, where she carnes with her an 
atmosphere of her own—an atmosphere of | 
honest, wholesome truth and love, which 


| makes every one who enters it better and 


purer for the time. All children and all 
young persons love her, because she under 
stands and loves them. For she is essen- 
tially a mother—that ix, a woman who can 
forget herself, who can give without asking 
to receive, and who, without losing any of 
the individualism which belongs to self-re 
spect, can yet live for and in the lives of 
others, and find her best joy in the well- | 
being of those about her, There is no ser- 

vility, no exaggerated sacrifice in this; it is 

simply the fulfillment of woman's highest 

duty — the expression of that grand maternal | 
instinct which need not necessarily include 
the fact of personal maternity, but which 
must find utterance in some line of unselfish 
action with all women worthy of the name 
The ideal woman of middle age understands 
the young because she bas lived with them. | 
If a mother, she has performed her mater- | 


epoch has its own beauty, if woman would 
but learn that truth, she is as beautiful now 
as @ matron of fifty, because in harmony 
with her years, and because her beauty has 
been carried on from matter to spirit, as 
she was when a maiden of sixteen. This is 
the ideal woman of middle age, met with 
even yet at times in society—the woman 
whom all men respect, whom all women 
envy, and wonder how she does it, and whom 
all the young adore, and wish they had for 
an elder sister or an aunt. And the secret 
of all of it lies in truth, in love, in purity, 
and in unselfishness. 


Encounter With a Tiger. 

The following exciting sy of an 
encounter with ao black tiger is from an ar- 
ticle upon Lake Nicaragua, in the Temple 
Bar, an English magazine: 

One night, after I had been six months on 
the island, I was seated by the fire, waiting 
for the plantains that were boiling in a pot. 
Joachin was not in the hut, and I was ex- 
pecting him home to supper. 

Suddenly I heard his shout outside, and 
the next instant he dashed into the but, 
banged the door to, and threw the heavy 
bar across it. Just as he fixed it, and, pant- 
ing, leaned hia shoulder against the stout 
wood as an additional support, a shock, so 
heavy that the whole hut quivered, made 
the door bend. Another followed—then all 
was still 

I sprung up at the first sight of Joachin, 
but the scene passed so quickly that no word 
had been spoken as yet. But when, after 
the second blow on the door, the attempt 
seemed to be abandoned on that side, I took 
the native by the shoulder and shook him, 
for he seemed wild with fear, 

** Hullo, man!" I said, ‘ what is this?” 

His appearance was ghastly. The old 





| Guatemala jacket he wore, his leather 


breeches, even his boots of alligator hide, 
were ripped and cut by the thorns of the 


| acacias, His face streamed with blood from 


many deep scratches, and perspiration 
drenched his long, ragged hair. 

‘**A black tiger,” he whispered; ‘ it has 
chased me across the savannah, for my 
horse was tired out, It is after me. Oh, 
listen !"' 

Then, in the silence, while we held our 
breath and Joachin strained my hand back- 
wards and forwards, I heard the hard snor- 
ing of a tiger just outside the door, No 
doubt of it! The beast had singled Joachin 
out, and let the horse go free. 

While we listened, the direction of the 
sound moved about, now up and now down, 
accompanied by _ upon the door, as if 
the animal was resting his paws against it, 
as he reared himself on his hind legs. 

At length we heard the sound of scratch- 
In a few se- 


from his trowsere and commenced wiping C®re of a hired servant who is expected to | crooked claws, was seen working on our side 
do for twenty pounds a year what the tre-| the door. I gave a downright cut which 


his eyes 
“What troubles yer, Jemmy ’” 
his comrade 
* Sure, and I was thinkin’ of my poor old 
father’s death when he was hung,” he re 
plied, shrewdly 
Presently the other, taking as greedily of 
the pangent vegetable, had a@ sudden use 
for the handkerchief, whereat Jemmy as 
coolly inquired 
And what troubles ye 
Troth,” he replied, 
hung with yer father 


inquired 


Pat’ 
that you wasn't 


Never Teek the Oath, 

At Richmond, Virginia, a modest country | 
girl, on applying for rations to one of the 
relief agents, was asked if she had ever 
taken the oath. ‘ No, indeed, sir,” was the 
ternfied reply. ‘I never swore in all my 
life.” “But you must take the oath, my 
good girl,” said the agent, ‘or 1 cannot give 
you the rations.” ** No, indeed, I can't, sir,” 
said the girl, “mother always tanght me 
never to swear’ The agent mildly per- 
sisted and the maiden as pertinaciously re 
fused all attempts at persuasion, until, over- 
come at last by the dreadful conflict be 
tween necessity and ber high sense of moral 


mendous instinct of a mother's love could nearly seve 


not find strength to do. When she had chil- 
dren, she attended to them in great part 


herself, and learnt all about their tempers, | 


their maladies, and the best methods of ma 
nagement,; as they grew up she was still the 
best friend they had, the Providence of 
their young lives who gave them both care 
and justice, both love and guidance. Such 
a manner of life has forced her to forget 
herself, When her child lay ill, perhaps 
dying, she had no heart and no time to think 
of her own appearance, and whether this 
dressing gown was more becoming than 
that; and what did the doctor think of her 
with her hair pushed back from her face; 
and what a fright she must have looked in 
the morning light after her sleepless night 
of watching. The world and ali its petty 
pleasures and paltry pains faded away in 
the presence of the stern tragedy of the 
hour; and not the finest ball of the season 
seemed to be worth a thought compared to 
the all-absorbing question of whether her 
child slept after his draught, and whether 
he ate his food with better appetite. And 
such a life, in «spite of all its care, has kept 
her young as well as unselfish; we should 
rather say, young because unselfish. As she 


duty, she stammere! out, with downcast | comes into the room with her daughters, 


lids, ** Well, sir, if you make me do such a 
horrid, wicked thing, then d-——n the Yan 
kees '" 


A Pature State. 

‘Miss Nippers, do you believe in a future 
state *" asked Rev. Mr. Seeckwell, at the 
sewing circle gathered at the South End the 
other ht, as the two «sat in the corner, 
Mise N ving just Snished an embroidered 
flannel waistovat to be sent to the Bareside | 
Indians in the far off Lower Down Islands | 

“Dearme! Mr. Seekwell, how can you | 
suppose I believe in anything else? | 
wouldn't live a single woman all my life for | 
the whole world!" was the innocent reply 

Mr. Seekwell was observed to squeeze her 
right hand very decidedly, and immediately 
suggested a benediction to the society. Miss | 
N re didn't have to go home alone that 
very much 


her kindly face unpolluted by paint, her 
dress picturesque or fashionable according 
to her taste, but decent in form and con- 
sistent in tone with her age, it is often re- 


marked that she looks more like their sister | 


than their mother. This is because she is 
in harmony with her age, and has not there- 
fore pat herself in rivalry with them; and 
harmony is the very keystone of beauty. 
Her hair may be streaked with white, the 
girlish firmness and transparency of her 
skin has gone, the pearly clearness of her 
eye is clouded, and the slender grace of line 
is lost, but for all that she is beautiful, and 
she is intrinsically young. What she has 
lost in outside material charm—in that mere 
beaute du dialle of youth—she has gained 
in character and expression; and, not at- 
tempting to simulate the attractiveness of a 
girl, she keeps what nature gave her—the 
attractiveness of middle age. And as every 


it, and the animal, roaring 
| savagely, threw himself against the wood, 
again and again, in rage. 
Then another pause followed. Very soon 
a noise upon the roof showed, as we had ex- 
pected, that the enemy was directing his 
| attack to that direction, and I got my old 
|gun ready. Assoon as I saw the animal's 
fur I fired, and wounded him, no doubt, for 
| he rolled from the roof, and we heard him 
| fall heavily. Again and again he returned 
to the attempt, and every time I caught a 
glimpse of his black and shining skin I fired. 
His roaring was terrible to hear, and Joa- 
chin, who never had courage to spare, sat 
on the floor in a corner, striving to close his 
ears to the sound. All night the struggle 
lasted at intervals, and every crack of the 
hut was tried by this untiring foe, He dash- 
ed upon the door, he bounded upon the roof, 
scratching the thatch away, but ever dis- 
turbed by my fire; he tried the walls and the 
floor nand again. It was an awful night, 
| that's the fact; and I, for my part,-did not 
| recover from the nervous strain for montha. 
With the dawn the tiger's efforts became 
fainter, and at 1 ceased wholly. When 
| the sun rose I my gun and sallied out 
| to meet the creature in fair fight. I follow- 
| od his trail for a mile or more, easily guided 
| by the clouts of blood which stained the 
rass and rocks. He was wounded to the 
death, I plainly saw. And at last I found 
{ him dead beside the body of Joachin's horse, 
| which he must have destroyed in the very 
| last effort of his rage, dying in the act. 


| (3 The from the late excitable 

| volcano in the wich Islands floated off 

| in a line of one thousand miles across the 

| sea; and so thick and dense was it five hun- 

| dred miles from Hawaii, that Capt. Stone, 
of the brig Kamehameha, V., was unable to 
take an observation. 


C®™ During a series of wet days, a gen- 
| tleman ventured to congratulate his um- 
brella maker. “ Yes, that's all very well, 
sir,” he replied; ‘* but then there's nothing 
' whatever doing in parasols." 


| 





AGRICULTURAL. 
Cotten Seed Meal. 

At a recent meeting of the Newbury 
(England) Farmer's Club, Dr. Palmer, who 
had long given the subject the most careful 
study, collecting facts and statistics beari 
upon the production and uses of cotton anc 
cotton seeds, read a paper which is reported 
in The Farmer's Magazine, containing much 
valuable information, which may be of in- 
terest to the many consumers of this article 
in this country. 

It appears that the Chinese have for cen- 
turies economized the seed and used it for 
feeding purposes, having first pressed out 
the oil for burning. The cake left in. this 

rocess, has been fed to cattle which were 

ing fattened, and also for manure. Large 
oil mills are established in various parts of 
the empire, the immense stone wheels em- 
ployed in grinding being worked by bullocks, 
in some mills as many as fifty being con- 
stantly kept at work. The cotton fibre is 
carefully separated before the meal is used 
for teed Cotton was introduced there as 
early as the ninth century. 

The early importations into England of 
the cake, were in a half spoiled condition 
when given to animals, but when it has been 
used in a sound and fresh condition, it’ has 
given results highly satisfactory. Dr. Pal- 
mer says: ‘‘ Decorticated cotton cake con- 
tains a very high and much larger percentage 
of flesh forming matter than linseed cake. 
This suggests that it may be given with 
great advantage to young stock and dairy 
cows, As by far the largest proportion of 
nitrogen of food passes away with the ex- 
crement of animals, the dung produced by 
stock fed upon cotton cake, will be found 
particularly valuable. Cotton seed contains 
a considerable quantity of the earthy phos- 

hates, such as the phosphate of magnesia, 
ime, potash, and other sorts of potash; even 
for the purpose of supplying bone material 
to the animals, it is necessarily a valuable 
food, Decorticnted cotton cake and oil 
meal, in comparison with all other kinds of 
artificial food, are decidedly cheaper feeding 
materials, and will ere long find that favor 
that a really valuable and cheap article is 
sure tocommand. In 1866 there were im- 
ported from France and Belgiam, 16,060 tons 
of cotton cake valued at $415,065." 

It should be borne in mind that if cotton 
seed meal, from which the fibre has not been 
cleared, is kept a long time in a damp place, 
and in considerable bulk, a kind of mould 
or fungoid growth collects in it, when it is 
wholly unfit to feed out, as it appears to be 
poisonous to stock, and the few cases of ill 
effects that have followed from the use of 
this article, are traced to this source, and to 
the use of cake, from which the fibre and 
the hull have not been removed. Dr. Voel- 
cker, as quoted by Dr. Palmer, says: ‘In 
the course of my experience, I must have 
had not less than fifty so called poisoning 
cases, which were due to the éoarse husk in 
the whole seed cake, or to the injudicious 
manner in which the cake was given to 
sheep and cattle.” No instance has been 
found or recorded in England, in which the 
judicious feeding of properly prepared cot- 
ton seed meal has been attended with ill re- 
sults. The fatal results have been due to 
the joint presence of husks and fibre.” 

The Chinese, a thoroughly observing and 
practical people, long since found that it 
wouldn't do to feed cotton fibre mixed up 
with the hulls, to stock, and they had pro- 
cesses, as we have now, of separating these 
substances from the seed and the meal. In 
the few cases of animals that have died in 
England, the presence of cotton fibre in the 
maniples and masses of husk and fibre com- 
mingled, have constantly been found. But 
notwithstanding the few cases of this kind 
recorded, the imports of cotton cake from 
the continent and from the United States, 
are rapidly and largely increasing, and the 
consumption as a feeding substance for stock, 
is rapidly increasing. 

After the reading of the paper referred to, 
Mr. 8. Wentworth said he had used cotton 
cake to a large extent, and it had always 
answered his purpose. He had never found 
any ill effects from its use. If used mode- 
rately, it was a good and valuable commo- 
dity. The demand for it had much increas- | 
ed. At first it could be bought for £5 10s, 
per ton, but now it was £7 10s., and he had 
no doubt the price of decorticated cotton 
cake would go as high as £9 10s. per ton. 


In some parts of the world, as in the Le- 
vant, the seeds of cotton are eaten as human 
food, and this would seem to show that it 
contained highly nutritious qualities. 

Other speakers took part in the discus- 
sion, concurring in opinion that defective 
mechanical condition, arising from imperfect 
modes of preparation, was the only draw- 
back to its use. 

The conclusion was that it was a most 
valuable feeding substance, the cheapest, at 
the present time, in the market, and this 
agrees with the opinions of practical feeders | 
in this country. ' 











Feigma. 
lem qoupeest of 21 letters. 
My 8, 14, 16, 4, 8, 12, 16, 17, 21, 15, 1, in a 


t. 

My 5, 7, 15,2 fo" 1a, 9, 8, 4, 6, is an influ. 

ential Wall street ogome. 

My 7, 5, 20, 18, 7, 2, 9, 4, 3, 2, 1, 18, 14, 8, 2, 
noted 


isa 
My 16, 7, 11, 7, 8, 6, 12, 7, 11, 18, 14, 21, is 
: Al pa Pal ac anther and traveller. ‘ 
My 18, 14, 8, 5, 16, 11, 8, 14, 15, is an emi- 
nent 


My 16, 4, 15, 16,17, 13, 10, 20, 21, is a promi- 
nent member of " 
novelist of re- 


My whole is an 
nown. A L. BOCKY. 





Arithmetical Question. 
A butcher bought a number of oxen, and 
'd $7,665. If the cost of per ox, in dol- 
were added to the number of oxen, the 
sum would be 386. What number did he 
buy, and at what price ? 


W. H. MORROW. 
Irwin Station, Pa. 
Gay” An answer is requested. 
Mathematical Preblem. 
A wooden sphere, whose specific gravity 
is 784, floats in water with its centre 2 inches 
below the surface. Required the diameter 


of the sphere. 
ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 
6” An answer is requested. 





Conundrums. 

(@ Why is a poor singer like a counter- 
feiter? Ans.—Because he is an utterer of 
bad notes. 

t@” Why are ugly people apparently never 
in good health? Ans.—Because they are 
always more or less ill-looking. 

ta” Where is the fineat peal of bells to be 
found at this season’ Ans.—At the sea- 
shore, just before bathing, there is the finest 

f belles. 


o 

&# Who is the prime minister of Eng- 
land? Ans.—He who eschews long sermons 
in hot weather. 


Amswers te Last. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA—“ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous 
are bold asa lion.” RIDDLE—The letter 0. 


RECEIPTS. 








ALMOND CusTARD CAKk&E.—Four eggs 
separated, four tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, one pound of almonds blanched and 
cut fine, one pint of sour cream; flavor with 
extract of vanilla; put in the whites of the 
eggs last. Mix as thick as sponge-cake bat- 
ter, and put between laycrs of cake as for 
jelly cake. 

TINCTURE OF Rosrs.—Take the leaves 

of the common rose (centifolia) and place, 
without pressing them, in a common bottle; 
pour some good spirits of wine upon them 
close the bottle, and let it stand till required 
fer use. This tincture will keep for years, 
and yield a perfume little inferior to attar 
of roses ; a few drops of it will suffice to im- 
pregnate the atmosphere of a room witha 
delicious odor. Common vinegar is greatly 
improved by a very small quantity being 
added to it. 
To PRESERVE PURPLE PLUMS.—Make a 
syrup of clean brown sugar; clarify it; 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour 
it over the plums, having picked out Ne 
sound ones and stems; let them remain in 
the syrup two days, then drain it off, make 
it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over 
again; let them remain another day or two, 
then put them in a preserving-kettle over 
the fire, and simmer gently until the syrup 
is reduced, and thick or rich. One pound 
of sugar for each pound of plums. 


Cooxtrs.—One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, three eggs, nearly one-fourth tea- 
spoon of saleratus, dissolved in a very little 
water; nutmeg to your taste; roll very 
soft 

STEAMED BREAD.—Twe cups of Indian 
meal, one cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of moiasses, a little over a cupful of sour 
milk, and the same of sweet; nearly a tea- 
spoon of saleratus. Steam an hour and & 
quarter, and bake a quarter of an hour. 
Eat it warm. 

How To Wasu Lace Curtarns.—I have 
taken down the parlor lace curtains, in- 
tending to wash them and do them up agai 
I always attend to this matter myself, as 
they are quite handsome, and I do not like 
to risk having them torn. The judgment of 
help is not to be relied on in such things, 
and the meshes of the lace may be easily 
torn through a little hard rubbing or too 
careless wringing. We have always been in 
the habit of soaking the curtains for two or 
three days previous to washirg—c 
the water (which should be warm) every 
day. It is astonishing how much of the 
dirt and yellow will be removed in this way, 
making it almost unnecessary to rub them 
much at the final washing. After coming 
from the boiling and bluing, they will be 
beautifully clean and white. I find a wringer 
indispensable for curtains, as it preserves 
the lace from breaking, and makes the 
siarching process so much easier 
smoother in result. Many persons who have 
lace curtains for the first time are quite at 
a loss as to the proper way of getting them 
up when they become dirty, and many are 
the ludicrous attempts to iron them in the 
same way we iron those made of muslin. 
Of course the lace stretches entirely out of 
shape, and the work is abandoned in dis- 
gust. The proper way to finish them after 
starching is this: Prepare a large spare room 





by removing all the furniture, and sweeping 
and dusting the carpet very carefally. 
Spread the curtains one by one smoo’ 
and evenly over the floor, and when all are 
done, lock the door and let them remain for 
a day or two, or until dry. They will them 
be ready to hang again in the parlors. Some 
persons pin them to the carpet, but I prefer 
to merely spread them. If there is danger 
of the floor or carpet soiling them, clea® 
sheets may be laid down first, but I have 
never myself found this precaution neces- 
sary.—Aunt Hattie, in American A 4 
turalist. 

RasPBERRY Foo..—Put your fruit for ® 
quarter of an hour into an oven; 7 
tender, pulp it through a sieve, sugar it, 
add the crumb of sufficient sponge-cake t@ 
thicken it; put it into a glass mould, or inte 
custard-cups, and lay some thick cream ©® 
the top. tf tor immediate use, the cream 
may be beaten up with the fruit. 
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